Four New Charters During the Week, Makes a Total of 59 Since the Convention! 
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Notice to AH Local* 

At a regular meeting of Local Union 
No. 178, •{ Seattle, held January 31st, 
certain resolutions were passed on the 
legality of the second annual convention 
held in Chicago, on the referendum vote, 
on the actions of the law courts, and on 
the action taken by the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners in refusing to pay per 
capita tax to the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

Said action was to refuse to pay any 
more per capita tax until after the con- 
vention of the W. F. of M., and that we 
take the initiative in calling a new con- 
vention to be held in Denver, Colorado, 
and also that we send copies of this res- 
olution to all locals that we can reach. 

Resolution adopted at regular meet- 
ing of No. t/8, held on February 21st, 
1007, and adjourned for two successive 
nights. 

Whereas. Wc believe that action taken 
on the 31st of January was hasty and 
detrimental to the organization and 
would, if followed out by all locals, be 
the means of destroying the Industrial 
Workers of the World, of which we are 
a part ; and 

Whereas. We did not take a fair and 
unbiased view of the facts and some of 
the statements were incorrect; therefore 
be it ^ 

Resolved. That Local Union No. 178, 
of Seattle, rescind their former action 
and again pay per capita tax to the offi- 
cers and General Executive Board; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to all locals where former 
ones were sent 

Aad be it understood that these reso- 
lutions were passed by a majority of the 
same members that passed the previous 
oner, and be it further 

Resolved, That our action on Febru- 
ary! »" rescinding our previous mo- 
tion railing a convention was principally 
b«aose Fred W. Heslewood, the Execu- 
tive Board member, proved the resolu- 
tions which were sent out to be incor- 

Local 178. Occidental Ave.. 

Seattle, Wash. 
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The Miners of Illinois 

One entire session of the convention 
of Illinois miners was given up to the 
Industrial Workers of thf World; be- 
sides which Secretary Ryan, of the U. 
M. W., devoted a large share of his an- 
nual report to us. Must be something 
doing. It's true; and the something do- 
ing is worrying Messrs. Ryan, Walker 
and Mitchell. Still wc shall keep on do- 
ing^ it. Where wc find miners in Illi- 
nois, or anywhere else, ready for Indus- 
trial Unionism, we shall organize them. 
Wc shall do it without consulting pure- 
and-simple trade unionists like Mitchell 
or Walker, or "prominent" members of 
the Socialist party like Walker and Ger- 
mer. We consult only the miners. 

In the convention Ryan and Walker 
wanted I. W. W. miners expelled from 
the U. M. W., but he failed to carry his 
point. The delegates wanted discussion 
and had it, too, and during the time 
much favorable opinion of Industrial 
Unionism was expressed. They got to 
a vote on the I. W. W. February 23 on 
a recommendation from State President 
Walker (an alleged Socialist), but the 
delegates voted it down. The fact is 
the miners of Illinois want to be organ- 
ized industrially and on revolutionary 
lines. They have made a good start, as 
may be seen from a statement by Ryan 
to the convention. 

He said : "I saw a communication 
yesterday evening to the effect that the 
Industrial Workers of the World, under 
Mr. Trautmann. have twelve local un- 
ions among the Mine Workers of Illi- 
nois. Does that mean that we will per- 
mit them to remain members of our 
organization and members of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World without 
any protest of any kind— simply let them 
alone and allow them to remain mem- 
bers of our organization and members 
of the I. W. W. ?" 

Not one of these miners' unions, by 
the way, is with the faction of reaction- 
ists at "148"; they are all supporting 
and are chartered by the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 



Couldn't Stop Us 

Oi Sunday, February 24. the unions 
affilated with the A. F. of L. and the 
Brcvery Workers of Pittsburg held a 
pp.tst meeting here. This meeting was 
helc as a result of O'Neil's visit here. 
Whlc here he in company with F. L. 
Schwartz (who referred to the I \V. W 
as ; Corpse) visited the A. F. of L. and 
Mower union requesting them to do 
sonething in the way of holding a pro- 
tcs meeting. Neither O'Neil nor 
Sciwartz thought it worth their while 
to consult the Moycr-Haywood confer- 
crce. which was already organized and 
h;d held three monster demonstrations 
aid several others on a smaller scale. 
L looked as though O'Neil was only to 
•peak to a selected few, as he was not 
idvertiscd at all unless it happened to 
ac a squib in the Pittsburg Leader. The 
hall which he spoke in would not accom- 
modate over one hundred and twenty- 
five. There was about one hundred pres- 
ent. One could have remained an hour 
and left without knowing that any of our 
western Brothers were in jail or that 
such a thing as a conspiracy to judicially 
murder Mover, Haywood and Pcttibone- 
existed. 

If this "big gup" from Denver had 
notified the I. W. W. that he was com- 
ing he could have had Eagle Hall on 
Sundav afternoon without a cent of ex- 
pense." This is the hall in which we hold 
our weekly meetings and is at least four 
times as large as the hall he had, but it 
appeared as though he only desired to 
co-operate w ith the S. P. and the A. F. of 
L. as the Organizer of the S. P. requested 
all those to rcmai.i'whom he and O'Neil 
l ad visited or an>..ne affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. They got together and de- 
rided to hold the meeting on the 24th, 
as mentioned above, but alas I in spite 
«.f all their attempts to bury the identity 
..f the I W. W. they failed, as the paint- 
ers < \ the A. F. of L. sent W. J. Wright 
to represent them as a speaker; Wright 
is an I. W. W. man and all knew it be- 
fore he was through, if he did only have 
ten minutes to do it in. He denounced 
the capitalist conspiracy in good old rev- 
olutionary style and then told those pres- 
ent that these men were not in jail for 
the murder of Sternlwrg, but was there 
1<cause they taught the working masses 
the necessity of presenting a solid front 
10 their only enemy, the master class. 
He then said, the organization I repre- 
sent here today wants a fair day's wage 
for a fair day's work: they believe the 
interests oi capital and labor are identi- 
cal : but I am not with them. I am with 
the organization that demands the full 
product of labor'* toil for the laborer, 
and it is for this reaaott that these three 
men are in jail today." At the conclu- 
sion «f his remarks the audience went 
wild with enthusiasm. 

John Dumohb. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 



The Skowche jan Strike 

The I. W. W. strike in the Marlon 
Mills, at Skowhcgan, Maine, is progress- 
ing finely, despite the aid tendered to 
Manager Blount by President Golden, of 
the United Textile Workers' Union, who 
offered to supply union men to scab it on 
the strikers. -Advertisements for weav- 
ers, with his endorsement, have appeared 
in the New England press. But the rank 
and file of Golden's organization have 
generally refused to respond to such tac- 
tics. 

Friday, March 1, the strike committee 
succeeded in inducing eleven Armenians, 
brought there by Shcpard, to refuse to 
stay. They arc going to Providence, R. 
I., from whence thev came. The strik- 
ers naturally feel jubilant over this latest 
blow to Blount, and are determined to 
stick it out. 

Skowhcgan, Me., February 28, 1007. 
W. E. Trautmann, (len. Scc.-Treas , I. 
W. W.. Chicago, III. 

Dear Comrade and Fellow w orker :— 
Received yours of 22nd inst., with copy 
of correspondence with Fellow worker 
Howis of Manchester, N. II. I am writ- 
ing to him today and also have connec- 
tions in Dover, Pcnnico^k, Nashua and 
other industrial towns up there. Man- 
chester and vicinity <s a regular line of 
industrial slave pens. In the colossal 
Amoskcag mills . the weavers run so 
many cotton looms that to look down 
through a big wea/e room there, would 
remind you of looking over a large rail- 
road map to find the black dots that de- 
note the stations. Vet, there are tens of 
thousands of wage-slaves employed in 
the pens of that city. So wc have a big 
job ahead of us in New Hampshire to 
get them together. The conduct of this 
strike has gained a great reputation for 
us all over New England. The boys in 
Golden's Local here held a requiem ser- 
vice over their dead charter last night. 
With the funds in their treasury they 
sent awa^ for a barrel of bottled ale and 
turned their meeting into a stag party, 
and when they got through, disbanded 
and took down the charter and parapher- 
nalia to send it back to Golden. We arc 
in touch with two of its best Locals in 
Massachusetts, and they arc all worked 
up over the "open letter" incident and as 
soon as wc can make it thoroughly clear 
to them I am sure they will swing into 
the I. W. W. Those are in Leominster 
and Indian Orchard. Wc have received 
considerable money from both. Our 
hoys in Fall River and New Bedford arc 
making great agitation out of Golden's 
stupid move and if I can get Golden and 
lli!;bcrt on a platform before an audi- 
ence of Fall River Dcople there'll be 
something doing. Golden has two or- 
ganizers in Lawrence (where I formerly 
lived) and 1 know his motive is to help 
his lackeys there who are all ward-heel- 
ing politicians to build a machine among 
the English speaking workers before we 
can tackle it. If we split him up at the 
Fall River end of the State and build 
Locals in the woolen centers outside the 
Merrimack Valley we can afford to 
laugh at his Lawrence machine and take 
our time about smashing it. The intelli- 
gent element won't join him there any- 
way and his rank and file is and will be 
the cowardly element who want to be 
known as union people but are afraid 
to join anything that the bosses are ap- 
posed to, and the ignorant ones who 



don't know the difference. I suppose 
you have ere this received my request 
for material to use in the Fall River 
meeting. Rush it right along. 

Wc arc still confident of forcing the 
Marston concern to terms or drivinn 
[ it into bankruptcy. We have the man- 
I agement nearly crazy. They are trying 
i every possible scheme to try to wriggle 
I out of the difficulty without having to 
j hack down to us. but they have been 
1 blocked from all sides so far. Wc have 
l ridiculed and shown up their tricks and 
j inconsistencies so thoroughly that they 
I arc wild over the contempt we arc 
arousing for them and making them the 
| laughing stock of the town, 
j Super Shcppard (who sings in the 
First Baptist church choir) had an es- 
j capade with a hunch of drunks he picked 
I up in a Boston saloon, which wc have 
I used with good effect. None of them 
! went in the mill, but wc had great sport 
| out of them while they were here. 1 
; cannot write details now because I 
would miss this mail. Will try to get it 
along to the Daily People tonight. With- 
in a week will try to write a review of 
the whole strike for the Bulletin. Sup- 
1 port still comes in well. Majority are 
j now working out of town. I think old 
; Blunt will cave in pretty soon. Our de- 
i tcrmincd attitude is the greatest eyc- 
| opener he or the townspeople ever rc- 
I ceived— By dam. we show to dem some- 
; ting! Enclosed find report and bill to 
j Wednesday— no time to fill out details 
1 further. My fingers are almost cramped 
I from writing during the past few days. 
I I try to send back encouraging notes to 
all those who send us letters and dona- 
! tions. Wc still hold the afternoon meet- 
I ings and talk and read the correspond- 
ence that comes from all parts of the 
country Many outsiders come up and 
listen to our talks and this course has 
helped to make our position better 
known and understood all around. The 
Advisory Board ought to vote a leather 
medal to Golden for the good turn he 
did for us in sending that letter. 

It wo.ild do you xood to read the let- 
ters wc get breathing the spirit of the 
Revolution and Industrial solidarity. 
They haw been a great source of en- 
couragement and inspiration to our peo- 
ple here as well as furnishing us with 
material to lend variety to our arguments 
and point out the growth of our move- 
ment among the workers of the country. 
Fraternally. 
Yours for success, 
Sam J. French. 
Organizer I. W. W.. 
Skowhcgan, Me. 



New York Industrial Council 

All meetings of the Industrial Council 
of New York are well attended and de- 
velop new interest in the movement. Re- 
ports of delegates at the regular meet- 
ing. Thursday, February 28, showed an 
undercurrent setting towards Industrial 
Unionism. There is a steady growth of 
members in the locals. One new branch 
charter was granted for millinery work- 
ers—probably the first body distinctly 
feminine in the country to affiliate with 
the organization. 

As through the consolidation of locals, 
and other changes in the organization, 
many bodies are without representation 
in the Moycr-Haywood Conference. Sec- 
retary Moskowitz asked that a call be is- 
sued to all locals to elect new delegates 
to attend the next meeting of the Con- 
ference, which -will shortly be an- 
nounced. 

An important change in the by-laws 
recently adopted by the Council was 
made at the suggestion of the national 
headquarters to whom the by-laws were 
sent for endorsement. The change con- 
sists in the insertion in the list of com- 
mittees, a Literature Committee of three 
members, to handle the literature of the 
Council, and render a report every three 
months. It was decided to make the in- 
sertion, and that the previously elected 
Press Committee, consisting of Winaucr, 
Fischer and Baldelli should aI«o take up 
the duties of the Literature Committee 
also. 



Conspirators on the Run 

The trial of Steve Adams at Wallace, 
Idaho, preliminary to that of the officers 
of the W. F. of M., has proven just what 
hundreds of thousands throughout the 
country expected, a disappointment to 
the conspirators' combine of mine own- 
ers and public officials. Adams' state- 
ment before the court was as follows; 

"On the sixth day after 1 was taken to 
Boise and put in the cell with Harry 
Orchard I was taken to the office of the 
penitentiary and introduced to Detective 
McPartland. He told me about 'Kelly 
the Bum' and other men who had turned 
state's evidence and had been set free. 
He told me some bible stories, too, but I 
cannot remember what they were, as I 
am not familiar with the bible. He kept 
me until 4 or 5 o'clock in the morning 
trying to make me confess. 

"McPartland told me that he wanted 
to convict Moyer, Hcywood, Pcttibone, 
St. John, and Simpkins, whom he called 
cutthroats.' If I would not help to con- 
vict them, he said, I would be taken back 
to Colorado and either hanged or 
mobbed. If I did help I would only be 
taken to Colorado as a witness. When 
we parted, McPartland told me he was 
my friend. They put me back in the cell 
with Harry Orchard, who talked to me 
about the need of backing up his story. 
I was frightened. The next day Mc- 
Partland called again. I said I would do 
what he wanted me to do. He told me 
to think well what I was doing, to think 
of my family, and save myself. He said 
he would sec that mv family was cared 
for. 

"When the confession was made, Mc- 
Partland led me on step by step and 
showed me all that he wanted me to say. 
He told me that what I said about the 
Tyler and Boule murders was only 
taken with the idea of making a strong 
chain of evidence to convict the officers 
of the Western Federation of Miners. 
He wanted the names of the officers of 
the federation used as much as possible 
all through the confession. Two or three 
days later Warden Whitney brought the 
confession to me to sign." 

Everyl>ody who is acquainted with the 
methods adopted to swear away the lib- 
erties and lives of men in the labor 
movement, once they have been trapped 
in the coils of the capitalist class and its 
minions, will believe this statement 'as 
against the alleged "confession" wrung 
from him by Sleuth McPartland. 

The defense proved its alibi and Alvin 
Mason, witness called by the defence, re- 
lated how claim jumpers invaded the 
Marble Creek country on the St. Joe 
river and sought to wrest the land from 
the rightful settlers. 

Mason declared that this action roused 
the settlers to extreme anger and resent- 
ment, and that this feeling increased 
until open war broke out between the 
settlers and the claim jumpers. 

1 he situation prior to the coming of 
the agents of the lumber corporation 
which was trying to steal the land was 
described by him. He said there had 
been no trouble during all this time, but 
that shortly after the corporation men 
1 arrived the district was converted into 
j an armed camp. • Other witnesses were 
I called by the defense to corroborate Ma- 
' son's testimony. They all agreed that 
the trouble had been caused by the send- 
ing of the claim jumpers by the lumber 
company. 

The most important portion of their 
testimony, however, and the one upon 
which the defense laid especial stress 
was that the examination of the wit- 
nesses brought out the fact that Steve 
Adams was not in the district when 
Fred Tyler, the man whom Adams is 
accused of murdering, disappeared Au- 
gust, 1004. 



The Railroad Robber. 

Forty million dollars have been un- 
lawfnllv taken from the government by 
the railroads of the country in payment 
for mails never carried. Whether any 
f.f the money can be recovered or wheth- 
er any criminal prosecution will be un- 
dertaken, it is said that reforms will be 
instituted which will save the govern- 
ment millions of dollars annually. It is 
safe to say. however, that the big thieves 
will not be punished. 

It is charged by Representative Mur- 
dock, of Kansas, a member of the 
House committee on postomees, that the 
department officials, in weighing the 
mails to fix the compensation, have for 
thirty-three years interpreted the law to 
mean ninety week days, although they 
have weighed Sunday mails telong with 
weekly mails. In this way the weighing 
has actually covered a period of 105 
days, but instead of dividing the total 
volume of mall carried by the actual 
number of days of weighing, have di- 
vided by 00. so that the a'verage obtained 
has net represented a daily average. 

The average yield of wheat to the acre 
in England far exceeds that of any other 
country in the world, with perhaps one 
exception— Denmark. The yield is about 
35 bushels to the acre. 



The Industrial Union Bulletin 

Now that the 1. W. W. has its own 
weeklv paper, "The Industrial Union 
Bulletin," it behooves us I. W. W. men 
to make the most of this opportunity. 

Immense is the power of the printed 
word, especially when it comes with the 
regularity of clock work every week, 
prodding the dull, teaching the novice, 
informing the old and tried, and holding 
us together with the bond of solidarity. 
Realizing this power of the working 
class press, we should not stop at half 
measures. If it is good we should ex- 
tend its powers to the utmost conse- 
quences. 

For this reason I suggest that every 
local of the I. W. W. subscribe for the 
Industrial Union Bulletin for all their 
members from their general fund ftnnte- 

diatrly. 

I also suggest for the consideration of 
the next I. W. W. convention to make it 
obligatory on all locals to subscribe for 
the official organ for its whole member- 
ship. 

I shall show that such a measure is of 
the greatest importance to the working 
class movement. 

A primary requisite for the success of 
an organization is that each and every 
one of its members should be in constant 
and uninterrupted communication with 
one another, that, so to speak, the blood 
of the proletarian body should be given 
a chance to pulsate freely through iu 
every part. This can be accomplished 
in no other manner than through the 
press. 

Without for a moment attempting to 
shut off other sources of information, or 
in any manner discouraging their use, of 
whatever kind they may be, it is impera- 



tive that wc, first of all, without any ex- 
ception, should have authoritative and 
uniform information on our own affairs. 
Only thus can unity in action be se- 
cured. 

It is often a most pitiful thing to be- 
hold the petty squabbles, the friction, the 
misunderstanding, born of a lack of in- 
formation, or contradictory information, 
from different sources. All this may be 
overcome by the measure proposed. Left 
to themselves a large part of the mem- 
bership will, for innumerable reasons, 
neglect to keep themselves informed 
upon the work and the progress of the 
proletarian movement, or they will by 
accident or chance come within the 
sphere of influences which are hostile to 
our cause, and thus begin to waver, 
weaken, and finally drift in among the 
elements of decay and disruption. Scat- 
tered and isolated as many members of 
the I. W. W. are, they may pass weeks 
and months at their daily drudgery, or 
"off in the woods" without meeting with 
any sign of life of the organization they 
endorse, and thus become diffident, and 
thus may be led to think that after all 
we do not amount to much. 

On the other hand, when all members 
weekly receive the official organ, which 
is the record ot the pulsations of the 
blood of the movement, they gain the 
moral strength .and courage born of a 
knowledge that they are not standing 
alone, but that hundreds of thousands 
think, feel and work for the same cause. 
They are thus fired with new enthusiasm 
to work and agitate, and become of infi- 
nitely more value to themselves and their 
fellow-workers. 

Furthermore, such a course, to make 
the reading of the Bulletin almost obliga- 
tory on every member, will not only bet- 
ter educate the whole membership, will 
not only secure uniformity in education 
and thus unity in action, — it will not 
only strengthen the membership intel- 
lectually and morally, but it will also, in- 
evitably, react upon our paper itself. 

By being in complete touch with the 
membership the paper will be able to 
more truly reflect the sentiments and 
wishes of the membership end more 
quickly and accurately respond to the 
currents of thought prevailing among it ; 
and there will be more contributions to 
its columns from the rank and file, a 
most vital thing for a working class pub- 
lication. 

In fact, from everv point of view it is 
desirable, aye. absolutely necessary that 
every member should be a subscriber to 
and constant reader of The Industrial 
Union Bulletin. Our sense of organiza- 
tion demands it. And let t>t would-be 
champion of democracy say that such a 
measure smacks of intellectual guardian- 
ship. Surely the member of I. W. W. 
who docs not wish to support and read 
the official organ of the organization he 
professes to support is not worthy to be 
a member. 

For these and many other reasons I 
hold, therefore, that every local of the 
I. W. W. should, without further delay, 
subscribe to Industrial Union Bulletin 
for all its members. As appears from 
advertisement, a copy of last conven- 
tion's proceedings will be given with 
every ten subscriptions sent in, which 
should be an additional inducement, es- 
pecially as it adds to the circulation of 
said convention report. 

Now, Fellow -workers, be sure to give 
this your early and sincere consideration, 
remembering its far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Yours for the Revolution, 

John Sandgren 
Local 171, I. W. W.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 



The Class Struggle 

Great stress is laid on the dictum that 
Communism is not a mere party doc- 
trine of the working class, hut a theory 
compassing the emancipation of society 
at large, including the capitalist class, 
from its present narrow conditions. This 
is true enough in the abstract, but abso- 
lutely useless, and sometimes worse, in 
practice. So long as the wealthy classes 
not only do not feel the want of any 
emancipation, but strenuously oppose the 
self-emancipation of the working class, 
so long the social revolution will have 
to be prepared and fought out by the 
working class alone. 

The French Bourgeois of 1789, too.de- , 
dared the emancipation of the bour- 
geoisie to be the emancipation of the 
whole human race ; but the nobility and 
clergy would not see it; the proposition 
—though for the time being, with re- 
spect to feudalism, an abstract historical 
truth — soon became a mere scntimcnt.nl- 
ism. and disappeared from view alto- 
gether iu the fire of the revolutionary 
struggle. And today, the very people 
who, from the "impartiality" of their su- 
perior standpoint, preach to the workers 
a Socialism soaring high above their 
class interests and class struggles, and 
tending to reconcile in a higher human- 
it v the interests of both the contending 
classes— these people are either neo- 
phytes, who have still to learn a great 
deal, or they are the worst enemies- oi^ 
the workers— wolves in sheep s s cloth-' 
ing— Frederick Engels, 1892. 
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The Schenectady Situation 

The situation in Schenectady, being 
fairly well cleared up by this time, is de- 
serving of a short review. 

The first indications of a split came 
right after, the convention, when C. W. 
Noonan, who lately has b*er» appointed 
assistant foreman in the Generai Elec- 
tric Co., made the remark to me on Oc- 
tober 6th, 1906, that he did not like the 
actions of cither side, that he had de- 
clined an invitation from Kirkpatrick to 
come to Chicago and attend a session 
of the department executive board, and 
that he would be in favor of an inde- 
pendent movement in Schenectady, if 
he upon further investigation found that 
his views were correct. He evidently 
must have found them correct, as he (or 
rather his friends), at a mass meeting 
•held in the Mohawk theatre Sunday af- 
ternoon, October 21, 1906, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the report of the dele- 
gates to the convention, succeeded in 
passing a motion to the effect that a 
further report le dispensed with and 
Noonan (then not yet foreman) be al- 
lowed to read articles from the Miners' 
Magazine. You all know the lying, 
scurrilous articles printed in that maga- 
zine during October and November, 
1908, and Nconan read them to fhe 
members, knowing they were lies. I 
make this statement because the day be- 
fore the mass meeting 1 personally hand- 
ed him a copy of Bulletin No. 2 in which 
the amendments to the constitution were 
printed, and these amendments complete- 
ly refute the articles read. Towards the 
latter part of that meeting Noonan 
shouted in great melodramatic style that 
he will go with the majority, even if it 
leads him to Dc Leon's den (whatever 
that 'may mean), but that he would fa- 
vor an independent organization. 

The following day Local 34 passed 
strong resolutions endorsing the conven- 
tion and all the progressive locals fol- 
lowed suit. A few weeks later the neu- 
tral locals followed by agreeing to pay 
dues to Trautmann temporarily, i" order 
that unity may be preserved. 

Then the strike came and was lost, 
and it now seems plain to us that at that 
time there was already a plot to break 
up the organization, as local 34 and the 
other revolutionary locals willingly gave 
up their entire treasuries. Local 34 
gave up $1,100, all she possessed, while 
wc since then have found that the re- 
actionary locals held back their treasur- 
ies and have plenty of money. The coun- 
cil was composed of five delegates, with 
but one vote each, from every local re- 
gardless of the membership of the local, 
thereby giving the reactionaries the ma- 
jority of the delegates (although not of 
the membership), as most of these lo- 
cals had from 40 to too members. 

As an illustration of the composition 
of the council, I will state that ten locals 
with 40 members each would have 50 
delegates, or one delegate fcr each 8 
members, while one local with 760 mem- 
bers would only have 5 delegates, or one 
for each 152 members. The council was 
never chartered, although it was doing 
business locally as a council, the lease of 
headquarters, for instance, was made out 
in favor of the Industrial Council. 

Owing to the manifestly unjust repre- 
sentation in the council the reactionaries 
were in a position to conceal the fact 
that their locals had money in their 
treasuries, and although 34 had no as- 
sets whatever after the strike, except 
the few dollars taken in for dues at the 
meetings, it was asked to contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of those out of 
work. At the two January meetings lo- 
cal 34 took in $71.50 and donated $24 00. 
and at the first mcctin* in February we 
were asked and actually made arrange- 
ments to pay the hall rent for the coun- 
cil ($83.67). Luckily for local 34 the re- 
actionary clement in the person of one 
Lambert made a motion to unseat the 
delegates from local 34 from the council 
before the rent mone" were paid over. 
This motion refers to all locals which 
had not voted on the referendum, and 
locals 31. 34. 50. 55. 58. j6 and 77 were 
thus unseated, and requested to look for 
another hall. As these locals arc the 
I. W. W. locals, and the others are se- 
cedcrs, they took steps as the rightful 
owners to pay the rent and keep the hall, 
but as the lease was made out in favor 
of the council, and the officers of the 
council were reactionists, they oaid the 
rent and boasted that they had money 
enough to pay a year's rent in advance, 
if necessary. 

The furniture, however, was made out 
to the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and wc arc now thinking of compelling 
the reactionists to give it up. and also to 
discontinue the use of our emblem, 
which is registered. 

, The locai reactionary gang certainly 
has outdone Sherman, and not satisfied 
with keeping our property in their pos- 
session they put a new lock on the hall 
door so as to prevent us from holding 
our reorganisation meeting, which had 
been advertised to be held in I. W. W. 
hall, February 23. 1007. 

We had foreseen that such slimy tac- 
tics would he resorted to and had there- 
fore rented another hall, where we had 
(C*sKtadcdMt*ges> 
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THE PREAMBLE AMPLIFIED 

There is a struggle between two 
classes— the class struggle. The class 
struggle is not a gospel of hatred; it 
is the statement of a fact, historic, 
undeniable, now existing. 

The employing class, an aggrega- 
tion of persons controlling the jobs 
and the tools, is an economic class 
and cannot have economic interests in 
common with the toolless and jobless 
working class. 

The struggle of the classes inevit- 
ably forces the workers to organize 
on class lines, and this organization, 
when controlled by the workers 
themselves, prepares the ground for 
a complete and abiding social unity. 

The only basis of peace between 
these hostile forces of society is the 
possession and control by the work- 
ing class of the tools and opportuni- 
ties of employment. 

Those who create by their labor all 
wealth, all opportunities for culture, 
are alone entitled to enjoy culture 
and control wealth. 

All wealth being produced by labor, 
it is in the shop, mine, mill, factory, 
farm, transportation service, and all 
departments of production and dis- 
tribution that the real interest of the 
worker lies. 

Not until the worker knows his 
economic interest and his relationship 
to wealth produced will he exercise 
his political power with intelligence 
and without compromise. 

When the working class, within its 
own organization, uses intelligently 
the industrial vote, it will avoid the 
pitfalls of compromise in using the 
political vote, the latter being merely 
the reflex of economic interests. 

The industrial orgLnization is 
therefore of first importance — the 
main factor in working class su- 
premacy. 

Political party frauds and compro- 
mises will always operate to defeat 
the true mission of the working class, 
industrial freedom, until the workers 
understand their class interests and 
are organized to maintain them in 
shop, mine, mill, factory, farm, and all 
departments of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Private wealth and the control of 
industry by the few is the worst form 
<if tyranny in the world to-day. 

The power in the hands of the em- 
ploying class extends to the control 
of governments; this control, supple- 
mented by the class organizations of 
the employers, makes it impossible 
ior the "pure and simple" craft unions 
t«> contend successfully with such a 

The employers favor that form of 
working class organization that keeps 
the workers divided against each 
other. 

Trades unions are frequently aux- 
iliaries to the employers' organiza- 
tions, through the perfidy of officials 
pretending to serve the workers, who 
arc used to defeat one another. 

Since there is no identity of inter- 
est between employer and employed, 
between capital and labor, the trades 
union that assists the employers to 
mislead the employed to believe that 
there is, cannot be an organization 
for the working class and is impotent 
to conserve or defend working class 
interests. 

The conditions are capable of 
change; they cannot always endure; 
a growing intelligence and realization 
of the enormity of the present system 
on the part of the workers hastens 
the change. 

Production is uninterrupted only 
because of the consent of the workers 
to remain at their tasks. With ef- 
fective industrial organization, the 
workers take into their own hands all 
power, enact their own laws, formu- 
late their own industrial regulations 
and operate their own industries — not 
by leaving their jobs and stopping 
production, but by remaining and 
continuing production for their own 
use. Then follows the disappearance 
of classes and the establishment of 
harmony. 



THE FOREMAN 

Great h the foreman— to the capitalist 
system of industry. With the spread of 
discontent among the great body of 
workers, he becomes more and more 
necessary to the schemes of capitalists. 
The purpose of the latter is to fill the 
mind of the foreman with capitalist ideas 
and ideals. In the structure of capitalist 
economy he acts as the industrial police- 
man, and his chief value to the capitalist 
class lies in the surveillance he exercises 
over ordinary wage workers. With the 
development of Urge industry and a 
growing consciousness among the work- 
ers that the whole system is one of rob- 
bery, through the exploitation of the 
worker where he is employed, the fore- 
man, or superintendent, soon finds that 
his individual interests are bound up 
with those of the capitalist. He becomes 
the spokesman and apologist for the cap- 
italist, who, through ways that are dark 
and tricks not always m rain, treats 



as a favorite because of the special serv- 
ice he renders. 

Only recently in Chicago, we have had 
report of an attempt to b* made by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. to pro- 
mote strife among the telegraphers and 
serve its own grasping interests, by pick- 
ing out certain men supposed to be sus- 
ceptible to the influences of n fat wallet 
and making them foremen or superin- 
tendents.r The scheme, of course, in- 
volves a money consideration, and the 
superintendents are to receive a big in- 
crease in pay, with the expectation that 
they will keep down among the opera- 
tors any movement for an increase in 
(heir pay, however small. Thus the su- 
perintendent becomes, through bribery, a 
party to the exploitation of h<s fellow 
workers. 

■Another instance of the rewards that 
go to the foreman comes from Pennsyl- 
\ania. The Standard Steel Car Co. in 
January shipped 2,836 cars, which it 
seems was an unusual output. To cele- 
brate their great prosperity the company 
arranged a big banouct for the foremen, 
all of whom sat down in the pattern de- 
partment, which had been temporarily 
converted into a banquet hall brilliantly 
illuminated with 268 incandescent lights, 
to the following menu : 

Manhattan Cocktails 
Lynn Havens Mignonette Sauce 
Celery Olives 
Radlshea 8alted Nuts 

Puree Mongol 
St Jullen 
C'ralimoat Newburg en Cassolettes 

Slicvd Cucumbers a In Butler 
Moot and Chandon White Seal 

Bonelrns Squab Chrcken en Charlotte 
Parlslenne Potatoes String; Beans 
Oyster Bay Asparagus Polonaise 
White Rock 
lettuce Salad a la Standard 

IJqueurs 
Fancy Ices Assorted Cakes 
Candles 
Clgrarettcti Cigars 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 

And while this was going on the work- 
ers who made the cars were "banquet- 
ing" at home with their wives and ba- 
bies, or in cheap boarding houses, on the 
meagre fare which the average slave 
wage affords. Great is the foreman in 
capitalist industry. 



THE VICTORIOUS MEMBER- 
SHIP 

The form of referendum drawn up 
and submitted to members of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners by officers of 
the organization at Denver, and designed 
to obtain a vote supporting the conten- 
tion of C. E. Mahoncy as to the illegal- 
ity of the convention, read as follows : 

"Shall the actions of the Second 
Annual Convention of the Industrial 
Workers of the World be declared 
unconstitutional and illegal?" 

Upon the question members were 
asked to vote "yes" or "no," and the "in- 
formation" upon which they were ex- 
pected to render an intelligent verdict 
was obtained in the main, from the in- 
discreet, misleading and abusive articles 
published in the Miners' Magazine. 
These articles were, in turn, based upon 
the ex parte and prejudiced reports of 
Mahoney. The purpose of the referen- 
dum, in the form it was submitted, was 
all too clearly apparent. Mahoney had 
taken the position, along with others 
whose prearranged plans were defeated, 
that the convention was "illegal," and he 
wanted an endorsement from our fel- 
low-workers in the Mining Department. 
How jdid the vote pan out? There were 
recorded a total of 4,078; of these 2,757 
voted "yes" and 1,321 voted "no." 

The specific object in referring to the 
matter is to remove any wrong impres- 
sion made by attempts to discredit the 
referendum vote taken by the Industrial 
Workers of the World on the same mat- 
ter. As submitted by us the question 
was, "Do you endorse the acts of the 
convention and support the new execu- 
tive board?" On this question nearly 
as many members recorded themselves 
in I. W. W. locals as too* part in the 
30,000 members of the W. F. M. 

Voting on this members of loyal lo- 
cals, of the I. W. W. cast 4,006 ballots ; 
of these 3,851 were affirmative and only 
155 in the negative. Add together the 
totals of I. W. W. locals and that of the 
W. F. M. and we have an aggregate of 
8,084. Divided on the affirmative and 
negative sides, 5,172 voted for the con- 
vention, while 2,912 voted against. In 
other wArds, the total vote cast shows a 
clear majority of 5.136 for the conven- 
tion and against the disruptive tactics 
employed to discredit it. 

Here, then, we have the verdict of 
the members who felt that they under- 
stood the situation and the grave mat- 
ers involved clearly enough to take part 
in the voting. The convention is vindi- 
cated by votes and the votes are backed 
by the verdict of the Court that the con- 
vention was legal in every way. 

No other referendum was taken on 
the convention besides the two above 
noted. That is to say, "148" submitted 
none (having no membership of any 
consequence to submit to), or, if the 
contrary is true, then the vote was so 
nearly down to two zeros, that it was 
considered inadvisable to make it pub- 
lic. 

The fact then is that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Industrial Unionists de- 
clared the convention legal and so voted. 



When the National Civic Federation 
imports to this country England's lead- 
ing "foe of Socialism, and the leading 
universities make arrangements for him 
to speak his ponderous pieces in behalf 
of capitalist exploitation, it is obvious 
that something is doing of which the 
capitalist class takes notice. But even 
a foe may teach something to some peo- 
ple, and one point in Mallock's criticism 
that seems to be worthy of notice is his 
reference to what he calls the "imprac- 
ticability of the Socialist scheme." He 
says, "The usual brand of Socialism is 
stupendous an idea as the theory of 
bridging the Atlantic. There is the pic- 
ture of the bridge in the mind, but abso- 
lutely no conception of putting together 
such a structure. The color scheme 
fades before you have any practicable 
idea of its elements." Obviously Mr. 
Mallock has caught the rays of the rising 
sun of prccticabUity— the working-class 
economic organisation— Industrial Un- 
ionism. This will bridge the golf be- 
tween capitalism and the Industrial 
Commonwealth. 



The work in which the Employers' As- 
sociation of Chicago, under the direction 
of Frederick W. Job, is engaged is illus- 
trated by the following letter addressed 
to a Chicago firm employing wagon driv- 
ers by the association : 

"Feb. — , 1907. 
"Gentlemen — One of our inspectors 
reports that on the 12th inst. the follow- 
ing was noted with reference to your 
wagon: No number, bay horse, driver 
about 35 years old, 5 ft. 9 in. tall and 
weighed 165 lbs. Had a light mustache. 
At 10:45 *• m- this wagon was standing 
on Harrison st. in front of a restaurant, 
near the corner of Clark st. Left at 
11 :i5- 

"Employes' Association of Chicago." 
The driver probably entered the res- 
taurant to buy a cup of coffee or a sand- 
wich. The letter shows that the Employ- 
ers' Association has spies on the streets 
of the city with instructions to report the 
most trivial happenings and if possible 
involve the drivers in trouble with their 
employers. 

While slavery served its purpose in 
earlier epochs of civilization, the class 
struggle has been one of constant ap- 
proach to the time when slavery was, as 
it now is, not only unnecessary, but bru- 
tal. Serving once as a vehicle of prog- 
ress, it has become a hindrance and a 
menace. Down with slavery! On with 
the work of organization for its com- 
plete abolition ! None but the working 
class can free the working class, and 
their most powerful weapon is Indus- 
trial Unionism for the possession of the 
Tool, the Factory, the Means of Produc- 
tion. 

The enemy of the working class will 
not yield because of moral or philosophi- 
cal considerations, but only when the 
workers arc so powerfully organized and 
disciplined as to "take and hold" all that 
their labor has produced. There'll be no 
talk of armed resistance, of "giving 'em 
a diet of cold lead," when that state of 
organization has been reached. Hence, 
the prevention of a revolution which cap- 
italists dread, is to be found along the 
lines of Industrial Unionism. IT IS 
THE ONLY PREVENTIVE. 

A state of economic servitude, such as 
we live in, is said to be a state based on 
self-interest. Does a wage-slave who 
works two hours for himself and eight 
hours for a master, work for a profit for 
himself, or the master? The worker who 
has no chance of- possessing property, 
but who, as a result of his labor, sees 
property accumulate in the hands of his 
employer, is he moved by his own self- 
interest or the self-interest of the other 
fellow? Slavery is the negation or 

SELF- INTEREST. 

The Daily People welcomes this paper 
in generous terms. It says: "The Bul- 
letin is a very creditable production, 
both in point of quantity and quality. 
Gracing the editorial page are numerous 
editorials, with an abundance of para- 
graphic matter. Especially commend- 
able i> the typographical get-up. It is 
bright and attractive ; a good bit of 
craftsmanship and editorial choice — a 
credit to all concerned." 



In the final struggle for advantage 
over the exploiting class, the workers 
will make use of every means they may 
find necessary, every instrument, ready- 
made and at hand, or that their genius 
may devise, to win the victory. No in- 
dividual will frustrate their plans then, 
by decrying this or that means of gaining 
economic freedom. But the most power- 
ful of all their means to the end will be 
the organized and disciplined control of 
the shop, mill, factory, mine and rail- 
road. 

The ballot-box route, with the working 
class unsupported by the industrial eco- 
nomic organization, is the route that 
ends in bloody revolution. It is the way 
of the unthinking visionary. The Indus- 
trial organization of the workers will 
generate power and enable the workers 
to prevent violent revolution by controll- 
ing the sources of supply upon which 
those attempting resistance must depend. 

Industrial Unionism proposes, not to 
palter and palaver with Civic Federa- 
tionists, nor to banquet with robbers, but 
to increase the workers' power of con- 
sumption and measure of life in propor- 
tion to the modern increased power of 
production. Why? Because what is pro- 
duced belongs to those who produce it. 
How? By organization. 

Certainly, we're organizing miners! 
Do you think we are out to put up jobs 
with the Walkers (of Danville), or 
Mitchells (of the Civic Federation) and 
merely talk— talk— talk on the labor 
movement and industrial unionism. No, 
sir! We're out to organize and think 
the miners will be useful in the battle 
against capitalism. 

To eat or to be eaten was the alterna- 
tive in the epoch of cannibalism ; to op- 
press or to be oppressed is the alternative 
in the epoch of exploitation. And so we 
hear men say daily, "We have to skin or 
be skinned.' Skinning and exploiting 
wait on the working class, industrially 
organized, for their suppression. 

In the fight between justice and the 
claims of conservatism and civilization, 
the first will always lose out so long as 
the working class, fighting for justice, is 
not powerful enough to enforce iti de- 
mand at the place where it is robbed— in 
the factory. 

The full utilization of the modern 
means of production and distribution is 
dependent on one condition; it is, that 
Labor shall enjoy the full results of its 
industry. 



It was on a suburban train. The 
young man in the rear car was sud- 
denly addressed by the woman In the 
seat behind him. 

"Pardon me, sir," she said, "but 
would you mind assisting me off at 
the next station? You see I am very 
large, and whso I get off I have to 
go backward, so the conductor thinks 
I am trying to get aboard and helps 
me on again. He has done this at 
three stations."— Affonaut. 



Plain Answers 



Do not take up the editor's time 
with Ions articles; put your question 
In mm foW words as possible. 

J. K.— The locals you* refer to, Nos. 1 
and 7 of Chicago, are not connected with 
the I. W. W., they are "supporting" the 
reactionary faction. We are in posses- 
sion of all the facts connected with the 
Wosta Hall "entertainment," and will 
probably make use of the same at the 
proper time. 

S. J. M. — Your conception of Indus- 
trial Unionism is wrong; it is not our 
purpose to organize any body of workers 
with the object merely of calling a 
strike ; while the strike as a weapon in 
the hands of the working class will be 
used, and condition . will force its use, 
our purpose is to organize so that the 
workers will be in a position to chal- 
lenge the capitalists' relationship to and 
possession of the factory, to acquire the 
numbers and the discipline, through or- 
ganization, to get possession of the fac- 
tory ourselves. 

H. W.— Karl Kautsky holds (1) that 
every political struggle is essentially an 
economic struggle; (2) that political in- 
terests are the reflex of economic inter- 
ests; .(3) that the economic interest 
must be placed in the foreground, if the 
struggle for political freedom is not to 
be halted; and (4) that the working- 
class revolutionary movement must be 
based on the economic interests of the 
working class. The I. W. W. puts the 
economic phase in the forefront and de- 
clares that working-class political ideas 
cannot be enforced without the support 
of the industrial organization. 

S. H.— We cannot send out the steno- 
graphic report "on suspicion" as Elbert 
Hubbard peddles his books. When we 
tell you that the convention report in- 
volved an expenditure of over $2,000, 
that it is a book of 620 pages, and was 
stenographically reported by an expert 
and gives the proceedings without 
abridgement, you will readily see that in 
offering it at $1.00 a copy, we must sell 
a lot for cash to cover the expen»e. 

Daniel De Leon lectures 

Under the auspices of the Industrial 
V orkcrs of the World, Daniel De Leon 
kcturcd in Metropolitan Hall, Chicago, 
Monday evening, March 4. to an audi- 
ence of over 500, giving in the lecture it- 
self, and the discussion that followed, 
ample proof of a profound study of So- 
cialism on its practical, which is also 
its revolutionary side, and demonstrat- 
ing that Industrial Unionism is invul- 
nerable. The lecture was marked by a 
lucidity of statement and strength of 
argument rarely met with on a public 
platform. Contending for the Republic 
of Labor, the soeaker showed with a 
clearness that engaged the rapt atten ion 
of his listeners, that it was practicable 
and attainable, provided the workers or- 
ganized themselves in the right way, and 
that the right way is the way of Indus- 
trial Unionism. He said we don't want 
Socialism a thousand years hence; we 
want it in our lifetime, we want it in 
ten years and we know that it can be 
done. All the rivers of human experi- 
ence—of science, of education, contribute 
as streams to this great ocean, call it the 
social question, the iabor question, the 
Socialist question, or what you will. In- 
dustrial Unionism develops from previ- 
ous conditions. Craft imions were built 
on the principle of competition. They 
were autonomous and independent; the 
consequence was that they competed 
with each. This condition produced the 
"scab." The scab became the strike 
breaker. The machinist worked when 
the niolder was on strike, and the mold- 
cr worked when the machinist left the 
shop. Eut who was it that broke the 
strike? The scabs. And who were the 
scabs? Those of the same federation 
who took the jobs or remained at work. 
In a strike of motormen the strike 
breakers were members of Mahon's own 
union. When the craft unionist says, 
"We have organized our trade," he real- 
I. mean* that the trade is thoroughly 
r 1 organized. When the trade is organ- 
id the contract is signed, and when 
ic contract is signed it is signed to ex- 
pire at times differing from the expira- 
tion of other contracts. 

The speaker reviewed the Resistencia 
movement at Tampa, Florida, showing 
that it was built on the foundation prin- 
ciple of Industrial Unionism. The Re- 
sistencia had the correct struct ire, but 
lacked the soul. The Socialist Trades 
and Labor Alliance had the soul, but 
lacked the correct structure. 

We are organizing, then, for the pur- 
pose of getting all we can now, he con- 
tinued, and to wreck the pirate craft of 
capitalism. The aim of Socialism is to 
overthrow political government and set 
up the industrial government. Reaching 
that, the real mission of the industrial 
union begins, h is folly to contend that 
the Republic of Labor can be set i?p or 
maintained without the union, and those 
who talk of political action simply, un- 
supported by the industrial organization, 
are wrong. The capitalist class has no 
use for us, and they are right, because 
we have no use for them. We are the 
best hated people in the United States, 
but we are right. Our methods are the 
methods of civilized warfare. We invite 
you to join us, to help us overthrow the 
pickets of capitalism— the craft unions— 
and after that to overthrow the capitalist 
himself. 

The meeting was in all respects an un- 

?ualified success and a distinct gain for 
ndustrhtl Unionism in Chicago. Fel- 
low Worker De Leon left Chicago Tues- 
day night for an extensive lecture tour 
in the West 



The Amended Preamble. 



Ida F. Mercer, of Denver, has pub- 
lished a new song, "To the Rescue." 
dedicated to Mover, Haywood. Petti- 
bone and St. John, which will please all 
those who are musically inclined. Both 
words and music are original and effect- 
ive. Send 13 cents for a copy tc Ida F. 
Mercer, 104a South Pearl street, Denver, 
Col. 



The working class and the employing class have nothing m com- 
mon. There can be no peace so long as hunger and *ant are found 
among millions of working people and the few, who make up the em- 
ploying class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until air the ton- 
ers come togther on the political as well as on the industrial neld, 
and take and hold that which they produce by their labor throng 
an cconomio organisation of the working class without affiliation 
with any political party. 

The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the manage- 
ment of industries into fewer and fewer hands make the trades union 
unable to cope with the ever-growing power of the employing claw, 
because the trades unions foster a state of things which allows one 
Bet of workers to be pitted against another set of workers in the 
same industry, thereby helping defeat one another in wage wars. 
The trades unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers 
into the belief that the working class have interests in common with 
their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interests of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all 
its members in any one industry, or in all industries, if necessary, 
cease work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department 
thereof, thus making an injury to one an injury to all. 

Therefore, without endorsing or desiring the endorsement of any 
political party, we unite under the following constitution. 



Working Class 
ECONOMICS 



Conducted by Jatx 



Lesson I.— Commodities 

"The two factors of a commodity : uie- 
value and value (the substance of value 
and the magnitude of value)." 

Q. Of what does the wealth of capi- 
talist societies consist? 

A. "Of an immense accumulation of 
commodities." 

Q. What is the unit of that wealth? 

A. A single commodity. 

Q. What is a commodity? 

A. Any useful thing produced by la- 
bor for exchange. 

Q. Can a thing be useful and the 
product of human labor without being a 
commodity? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When is this the case? 
■A. When it is not produced for ex- 
change. 

O. May a luxury be a commodity? 
A. Yes. 

(Note: By useful is meant "a thing 
that by its properties satisfies human 
wants of some sort or another, but the 
nature of such wants, whether, for in- 
stance, they spring from the stomach or 
from fancy, makes no difference." When 
we say a thing is produced by labor we 
mean that it has labor embodied in it. 
The material of which it is made is fur- 
nished by nature. As Wm. Petty puts 
it : "Labor is the father and the earth 
is the mother of wealth."] 

Q. The bodies of commodities are 
combinations of what two elements? 

A. "Matter and labor.'' 

Q. How does man work? 

A. "By changing the form of matter." 

Q. If we take away from commodi- 
ties the human labor embodied in them, 
what is always left? 

A. "A material substratum which is 
furnished by nature without the help of 
man." 

Q. What makes a thing a use-value? 
A. "Its utility." 

0- What is the use-value of a com- 
modity? 

A. "Its material, bodily form." 
Q. Can the use-value of a commodity 
exist apart from that commodity? 
A. "No." 

Q. To what properties of a commod- 
ity is its value limited? 

A. "To its physical." 

[ Note : Care should be taken to get a 
correct idea of use-value. "A commodity 
such as iron, corn, or a diamond, is, so 
far as it is a material thing, a use-value, 
something useful." The mistake is of- 
ten made of getting the idea ♦hat the 
utility of a thing is its use-value. For 
example, a coat has the quality of giv- 
ing warmth and some get the Lea that 
this quality is its use-value while the 
fact is that the utility of the coat makes 
the coat itself a use-value. We repeat: 
"the utility of a thing makes it a use- 
value."! 

Q. Is the use-value of a commodity 
independent of the amount of la or nec- 
essary to appropriate its usefu quali- 
ties? 

A. "Yes." 

[Note: e. g. A bushel of wh :at is a 
bush'.l of wheat, regardless of the 
amount of labor necessary in its produc- 
tion.] 

Q. Wben do use-values berome a 
reality? 

A. "By use or consumpti'*- " 
Q. What constitutes the subs' r.nce of 
all wealth? 

A. "Use-values." 

Q. Is this true regardless of the so- 
cial form of that wealth? 
A. "Yes." 

[Note: Marx "viewed the evolution 
of the economic formation of so.iety as 
a process of natural history and. there- 
fore, the capitalist mode of pre luction 
as a mere passing stage in the economic 
history of mankind." "Every pre luct of 
labor is, in all states of society, a use- 
value ; but it is only at a definite histori- 
cal epoch in a society's development that 
such a product becomes a commodity. 
Whoever directly satisfies his own wants 
with the produce of his own labor cre- 
ates, indeed, use-values, but not com- 
modities. In order to produce fie lat- 
ter, he must not only produce use values, 
but use-values for others— soclil use- 
values." It was at the beginning of pro- 
duction for exchange that the product of 
labor first stepped forth as a commodity. 
"The mode of production in wh A the 
product takes the form Of • eont todity, 
or is produced directly for exchange, is 
the most general and most emtryonlc 
form of bourgeois production. It there- 
fore, makes its appearance at an early 
date in history, though not in the tame 
predominating and characteristic man- 



ner as now-a-days." Comsnoditie* ex- 
change for one another in the most dif- 
ferent proportions and the next task be- 
fore us is to find what determines the 
proportions in which they will ex- 
change.] 

Q. How does exchange value, at first 
sight, present itself? 

A. "As a quantitative relation, as the 
proportion in which values in use of one 
sort are exchanged for those of another 
sort." 

[Note: It should be clear that the 
commodities exchanged must be of a 
different sort, for example, ice is never 
exchanged for ice.] 

Q. Does the exdiange relation be- 
tween commodities tver change? 
A. "Yes, it is constantly changing 
! with time and place.'* 

Q. Can a commodify have more than 
' one exchange value? 

A. "Yes." 
! Q Why? 

, A. Because "it exchanges for other 

I commodities in the most different pro- 

, portions." 

Q. If several different commodities 
each represent the exchange value of one 
bushel of wheat, for example, must they 

\ also, as exchange values, be equal to 
each other? 
A. "Yes." 

, Q. Does this not express something 

1 equal? 

j A. "Yes." 

I [Note: "Exchange value, generally, is 
1 only the mode of expression — the phe- 
j nomenal form, of something contained in 
commodities yet distinguishable from 
commodities are exchangeable always be 
them."] 

Q. Can the proportions in which two 
1 represented by an equation in which a 
given quantity of one is equatec* to sone 
quantity of the other? 
A. "Yes." 

Q. What does this equation tell us? 

A. "That in the two different things 
! there exists in equal quantities, some- 
thing common to both." 

Q. Must the exchange values of com- 
modities be capable of being expressed 
in terms of something common to t|em 
all? 

i A. "Yes." . 

Q. Of something which they all srp- 
resent in a greater or less quantity? 
A. "Yes." 

1 Q. Can this common "something" 1 be 
either a geometrical, a chemical, or |ny 

; other natural property of commodities? 

1 A. "No." 

[Note: Marx says that: "When lie 

, class struggle, practically as well as thcy- 
retically, took on more and more on- 

I spoken and threatening forms, it soun. 

i ed the knell of scientific bourgeois eco;» 

j omy. It was thenceforth no longer 

j question whether this theorem or thnj 

' was true, but whether it was useful td 

; capital or harmful, expedient or inexpe- 
dient, politically dangerous or not. In 
the place of disinterested inquirers there 
were hired prize-fighters; in the place of 
genuine scientific research, the bad con- 

i science and evil intent of the apologetic." 

i Some of these "prize-fighters" — among 

' whom is Eugen V. Bohm-Bawerk, hon- 
orary professor of political economy in 
the University of Vienna— claim "that 
Marx does not prove that the common 
substance that manifests itself in the ex- 
change valnc of commodities, whenever 
they are exchanged, is not a natural 
property of those comomdities." They 
sneeringly remark "that all commodities 
have the common property of being ma- 
terial, of having weight, color, etc., and 
there is no proof that we do not equate 
one or all of these natural properties 
when we say, for example, one ton of 
coal equals one ounce of gold or one ton 
of coal is worth one ounce of gold."] 

Let us see how much truth there is m 
the above argument of our "scientific" 
bourgeois economists. 

[To be continued.] 



Irvina; Not a lawyer 

Sir Henry Irving was at one time a 
witness in a case of street robbery. He 
had seen a sneak thief make off with a 
girl's pocketbook and he consented to 
appear as a witness for the girl. 

The thiefs lawyer was of a type that 
roars and rants at witnesses and at- 
tempts to break them down. He tried 
this method on the distinguished actor. 

"And at what hour, sir, did this hap- 
pen?" 

"I think," began Irving— 

"It isn't whst you think, sir: it's what 
you know we want." 

"Don't you want to know what I 
think?" mildly asked the actor. 

"1 do not," the lawyer snapped out 

"Well, then." said Sir Henry, "I might 
as well leave the witness box. I can't 
talk without thinking. I'm not a law- 
ytrT 

XadvstriaJ Workers of the World 
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Minutes of the session of the Local 
Kxecutive Board, held at Bush Temple, I 
January I9* h . 19°7. Present: Lillian I 
Fort-erg, Barney Stone, P. F. Lawson, 
K. S. Payment. 

A letter was read from Organizer F. 
\V. Kleese, of Portland, Oregon, inclos- 
ing charter application for the Box 
Workers' and Sawyers' Industrial Union 
. f Portland, Oregon. He seated that it 
a as necessary to organize them in a 
body. Secretary Trautmann was in- 
structed to forward the charter, making 
it a branch charter of the Industrial 
I'nion of Wood Workers. i 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
DeSherrie, and was signed by J. D. 
Easton, A. M. Joseph, B. F. Estee and 
Chas. Rauschenbcrg, stating that the lo- 
cal in Reno had after the convention en- 
dorsed the actions of Sherman and paid 
to Sherman $15 for dues stamps. The 
books of the organization they claimed 
showed that funds to the extent of $200 
had been misused, and those supporting 
the actions of the convention had seized 
all bocks, supplies and charter, and were 
holding the same for further advice. A 
letter was also read from P. Slaugh, 
Acting Financial Secretary of Local No. 
306, Reno, Nev., stating that the hall 
had been burglarized and the books, sup- 
plies, etc, taken by men "who were 
strong partisans of the DcLeon-Traut- 
mann-S. L. P. clique," and asked if same 
had been sent to Chicago, that they be 
returned to him or to J. R. Cronin. Sec- 
retary Trautmann was instructed to 
write to Slaugh, telling him that as Lo- 
cal No. 306 had paid taxes to Sherman, 
his letter, therefore, did not come un- 
der the jurisdiction of this organization. 
He was also instructed to write to Fel- 
low-worker DeSherrie and the others, 
advising them to do everything in their 
power to reorganize a local of the I. W. 
W., and that everything possible will be 
done from general headquarters. 

A letter was read from Chas. DeMolli, 
now in Sutter Creek, California, asking 
for a list of the locals of the I. W. W. 
in the mining camps, as he had in prepa- 
ration an Italian review in which he 
wished to have the list Secretary 
Trautmann was instructed to forward 
the same to Comrade DeMolli. 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
D. A. Loucks, of Santa Cruz, Calif., in- 
closing fees and application for a char- 
ter for the Powder Mill Workers' Union, 
with 62 names attached thereto. 

A letter was read from E. J. Footc, of 
Wichita, Kans., resigning his position as 
voluntary organizer. Resignation ac- 
cepted. 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
W. E. Tullar, of South Bend, Ind., ap- 
plying for a voluntary organizer's cre- 
dential, as he had a Haywood-Moyer 
protest meeting on for January 24th at 
South Bend. Secretary Trautmann was 
instructed to forward the necessary cre- 
dential to Fellow-worker Tullar. 

A letter was read from a committee 
of Flint Glass Workers of Marion, Ind., 
stating that they ha^e < been on strike for 
,\i months and were in a very bad con- 
dition financially, but wished to organ- 
ise under the I. W. W. Under the cir- 
cumstances. Secretary Trautmann was 
instructed to grant the charter free of 
charge to the Flint Glass Workers, and 
forward them full instructions and liter- 
ature. 

A letter was read from Fellow-worker 
C. Simonton, of Pine Bluff, Ark., asking 
for necessary credentials and outfit for 
organizing locals in the I. W. W. Fel- 
low-worker Simonton stated that . the 
coal miners in Arkansas were especially 
ripe for the I. W. W. Secretary Traut- 
mann was instructed to forward the nec- 
essary information and credential as 
voluntary organizer to Fellow-worker | 
Simonton. Secretary Trautmann stated ! 
to the Board that C Simonton was a 
well known Socialist worker and for a I 
time was State Organizer of the Social- j 
ist Party in Arkansas. Simonton stated , 
in his letter that "the division of our , 
forces are plainly demonstrating the '•. 
fact that the ballot alone is a means of 
dividing the working class, rather than 
consolidating them." 

A letter was read from a committee of 
Ix>cal No. 379, textile workers, Skow- 
hegan, Maine, stating that a move teems 
to be on foot to break up the local and 
asking for advice. Following the letter, 
a telegram was received as follows: "It 
is absohitcly necessary to send a man 
here, if you can send Van Doorne, of 
Massachusetts, or any nearby man. as 
we must save this union. The right 
man can make good. Wire right away 
at my expense." (Signed. Wm. Wright, 
Skowheean. Me.) Secretary Traut- 
mann reported that he had wired Van 
Doorne to proceed at once to Skowhe- 
gan. but no further communications have 
hern received. Action of Secretary 
Trautmann was approved. 

A letter was read from Voluntary Or- 
ganizer, W. I. Rogers, of Lake Charles, 
La , telling of the troubles that had taken 
place in that district and inclosing bill 
of expense which he had been asked to 
send in. His bill of $20 was approved. 

The following resolution was read 
from the Local Globe. Socialist Party: 
"Whereas, the 17th day of February is 
the anniversary of the kidnapping of our 
Comrades Moyer, Haywood snd Petti- 



bone; and, Whereas, by the decisions 
rendered to the capitalist class, in this 
case, by our perfidious judges, supreme 
and otherwise, it has become so trans- 
parently apparent that it is not justice 
that is wanted in this case, by the pow- 
ers that be, but the judicial murder of 
these men, who unlike their persecutors, 
cannot be bought nor sold ; and 
< "Whereas, Said decisions' in conjunc- 
tion with the infamous Debs decision by 
the supreme court, leaves us without the 
right of trial by jury and without the 
right of habeas corpus proceedings, and 
denies us the right of any lawful protec- 
tion at any time or place our capitalist 
masters may choose to persecute us on 
any real or manufactured pretext; and 
"Whereas, The above rights have been 
won from the oppressing classes at the 
cost of rivers of blood and centuries of 
effort; and now they are ruthlessly set 
aside at the behest of despotic capital- 
ism; and 

"Whereas, There is only one force 
with which we can successfully combat 
the influences now at work for our de- 
struction; and that force is a general 
cessation of production, by the produc- 
ing class; therefore be it 

"Resolved, That wc, the members of 
Local Globe, Socialist Party, call upon 
all Socialists and union organizations, 
and upon all ' members of the working 
classes everywhere, to cease from labor 
for one day on the 17th of February, 
1907, and hold public demonstrations, at 
which shall be discussed ways and 
means to prevent this and other pro- 
posed judicial murders; and that we 
demonstrate to the master class, that we, 
the working class, have still a weapon 
(the general strike), against which all 
the wiles, deceptions, frauds and power 
of capitalism are impotent; and be it fur- 
ther 

"Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the headquarters of 
the Socialist Party, and to the I. W. W. 
and to the A. F. of L. and that these 
bodies be earnestly requested to co-oper- 
ate with us in an endeavor to accomplish 
this result ; and that copies of these res- 
olutions be sent to the socialist and la- 
bor press for immediate publication." 
(Signed. W. E. Lacy, Secretary Local 
Globe. Socialist Party of Arizona.) 

After considerable debate on the mat- 
ter, Secretary Trautmann was in;truct- 
ed to prepare a reply along the lines as 
expressed by the General Advisory 
Board, and forward the same immediate- 
ly to the Secretary of the Local Globe. 
Socialist Party, and requesting that 
same also be published in the papers that 
they can reach. (Appendix will follow 
tomorrow.) 

A lengthy report regarding the Sche- 
nectady strike was read from the Secre- 
tary of the Strike Committee. Inasmuch 
as the report contains very much in- 
structive information from which good 
able lessons could be drawn, Secretary 
Trautmann was instructed to draw up a 
booklet of same for distribution amcng 
the members of the I. W. W. 

A letter was read from Organizer B. 
Surges, of Vancouver, B. C., stating 
that owing to the extremely cold weath- 
er the work has been somewhat handi- 
capped in Vancouver. The local of Van- 
couver had paid part of his expense, and 
expected headquarters to assist 

A letter was read from Secretary W. 
E. Kern, of Local No. 38, suggesting 
that a good plan to raise money to as- 
sist the organization would be with the 
issuing of due bills of five, ten and twen- 
ty dollars, to be redeemed when money 
was in the treasury. Fellow-worker 
Kern gave some encouraging news re- 
garding the conditions in New Orleans. 
His suggestion was held to be further 
considered. 

A letter was read from Fred Hesle- 
wood. of > mhport. Wash. He pro- 
nosed going to Nelson. B. C. at an early 
date, where he hoped to have assistance 
from Organizer Barton. 

A letter was read from the Secretary 
of Local No. 41, Homestead. Pa., stat- 
ing that Jas. McConnell had been rein- 
stated as requested by the Advisory 
Board. 

Several letters were read from Or- 
ganizer Walsh, of San Francisco, Calif., 
regarding his work among the Japan- 
ese. He said that the Japanese paper, 
"The Revolution," had opened its col- 
umns for Industrial Unionism, and that 
he was having several translations made 
for publication. He had also got in the 
track of two Chinese Socialists whom he 
expected to have translate "The i Ad- 
dress to Wage Workers" into Chinese. 
Organizer Walsh referred to the trouble 
in Seattle between factions, and thought 
it was practically over and that good 
propaganda would now be carried on. 

A letter was read from Local No. 325. 
of Tonopah. Nev.. stating they had been 
out since December 10th, fighting for 
the eight-hour day. They asked for as- 
sistance. Inasmuch as Local No. 325 
was composed of loyal members of the 
revolutionary I. W. W. and had made a 
brave fight. Secretary Trautmann was 
instructed to issue an appeal for assist- 
ance. 

A letter was read from Eugene Fisch- 
er, reporting a strike in the cloak trade. 
Support was coming in liberally, and he 
looked for a settlement in a few days. 
He asked a number of questions re- 
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girding the movement, which the Gen- 
eral Secretary was instructed to answer. 

The following report of the Auditing 
Committee was presented and accepted: 

"We have gone over the vouchers, re- 
ceipts, bills, etc., of the I. W. W., w..; 
paring same with entries in the books, 
and find them complete. 

"We have also made comparisons with 
the bank statements and records kept in 
the books of the General Secretary- 
Treasurer, and find all balances correct 
and a complete agreement of statements. 

"The immense number of small entries 
necessary for the complete detail system 
of bookkeeping now employed in the of- 
fice have been currently reported in the 



Industrial Bulletin, and we furnish be- 
low a recapitulation covering the period 
up to January i. 

"We would further add that the gen- 
eral appearance of the books, the dear 
detail and the accurate work in balanc- 
ing reflects credit on the office force. 
The books are open not only to members 
of the Executive Board and the Advi- 
sory Board, but to each and every mem- 
ber of the I. W. W. who can visit head- 
quarters and wishes to look into the 
system. 

"The following is the recapitulation : 
Respectfully submitted, 
B. Stows, 
P. F. LAWtoir. 



RECAPITULATION. , 

Kmergency Fund: — Dr. Cr. 

Department Fund I 88.76 

Kmergency 986.86 

Kxpenses I 187.15 

By balance 748.16 

11.075.60 $1,076.60' 

To bnlance 

OCTOBER. 

General Fund 1.546.60 

Charter and supplies 163.06 

Buttons and badges 8.70 

Educational Fund 160.36 686.25 

Voluntary Fund 278.70 

Miscellaneous 8.00 

Office expenses and supplies 418.88 

Organising expenses 664-86 

Executive Board expenses 841.50 

Strikes and lockouts . . 80.20 

Freight and postage 181.71 

To balance 22.12 

12.162.42 11,162.42 

NOVEMBER. 

General Fund $1,295.80 

Charter and supplies 230.89 

Educational Fund 99.74 297."24 

Voluntary Fund 130.65 

Miscellaneous 400.00 

Office expenses and supplies 1,074,30 

Organising expenses 907.76 

Strikes and lockouts 160.00 

Freight nnd postage 144.21 

To balance 417.41 

12.673.61 $3,578.61 

By balance 

DECEMBER. 

General Fund $1,054.26 

Charter and supplies 316. 56 

Educational Fund 170.53 895.00 

Voluntary Fund 342.86 

Miscellaneous 38.94 

Office expenses and supplies 761.81 

Organising expenses 868.63 

Strikes and lockouts 94.60 

Freight and postage 139.51 

To balance 836.30 

$2,259.46 $2,269.46 

By hnlance from December 

To balance 



$ 776.65 $ 775.85 



Respectfully submitted. 

B. 8TONE. 

P. F. LAWSON. 



Secretary Trautmann reported that 
Organizer Forberg was to conduct a 
house to house canvass among the gar- 
ment workers and that it would be nec- 
essary for her to have assistance for a 
day or two each week. Secretary Traut- 
mann was instructed to secure her the 
necessary assistance. 

Adjourned. 

Meeting of Saturday. January 25th, 
1007. Present: P. F. Lawson. Mrs. L, 
M. Forberg, J. Plummer and B. Stone. 

W. Kasnowitz and H. Feinberg, a 
committee from an independent union of 
cloakmakers, Chicago, appeared before 
the board and made application for their 
local to be admitted as a local of the In- 1 
dustrial Workers of the World. ; 

It was moved by Lawson, seconded by | 
Plummer, that a branch charter be is- 
sued tc the body represented by the 
committer, and that Organizer Forberg 
be instructed to attend their next regu- 
lar meeting, Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary joth. Carried. 

Letter was read from Fellow-worker 
M. G. Hapgood, Secretary of Pioneer 
Local No. 370. Skowhegan, Me., stating 
that a lockout was on at their local, and 
that Comrade Van Doorne had been 
with them over Sunday and done good 
work. They were expecting Organizer 
French. 

Letter was received from Fellow- 
worker Van Doorne, reporting his trip 
to Skowhegan, where he reported that 
new members had been gained for the 
local, and the prospects were good for a 
victory for the local. He inclosed a bill 
of mileage and expense, $12.01, which 
was approved. 

The General Secretary reported that 
he had wired to French to proceed at 
once to Skowhegan, and forwarded $50 
for payment of expenses. Telegrams 
just received announced that Organizer 
French had left for Skowhegan on Fri- 
day, January 25th. 

Letter was read from William Glanz, 
corresponding secretary of Silk Work- 
ers' Industrial Union No. 152, Paterson, 
N. J., stating that the organizations in 
Paterson had practically reorganized on 
the lines as laid down by the last con- 
vention and asking that a number of 
branch charters and stamps be sent to 
the Industrial Council on credit, stamps 
to be paid for as sold. 

The General Secretary was instructed 
forward the branch charters and 
stamps as requested. 

Letter was read from LaSalle. III.. In- 
closing charter application for Mine 
Workers' Industrial Union. The appli- 
cation was accompanied by the necessary 
$10 and was signed by forty-fix names. 

The General Secretary was instructed 
to forward the charter and reply fully 
to questions asked regarding the plan of 
organization. 

Letters was read from Fellow-worker 
Alphonse Vanoverberghe, of Olneyville, 
N. Y.. making application for a charter 
for Textile Workers' Union of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The General Secretary was instructed 
to forward the charter and to notify the 
local that Fellow-worker Van Doorne, 
of Lawrence. Mass., who is a speaker in 
French, would be able to visit them at 
an early date. 

Letter was read from Organizer Cox, 
Springfield, III. He reported a visit to 
Blue Mound, where there was a body of 
men ready for organizing, and a meeting 
was to be held there the evening of Jan- 
uary 25th. He stated there wa« argent 
need for more literature in different lan- 
guages. 

Letter was read from T. B. Dillon and 
Mike Duttinl, glass workers of Marion, 
Ind.. stating that the workers there who 
had been out of employment for thirty- 
six months had asked the Macbeth- 
Evans Co. lor some kind of a proposi- 
tion, and received in reply that there 



was no proposition to offer. It was now 
proposed to try and organize the men 
tn the I. W. W., and a large number had 
signified their willingness to become 
members of the organization. Fellow- 
worker Dillon explained that under the 
circumstances the glass workers might 
put up a charge against the I. W. W. 
for organizing scabs, but the full details 
of the story, as will be given later in 
the bulletin, show that from the work- 
ing class standpoint, such organization 
under the circumstances is justified. 

The General Secretary was instructed 
to iorward the necessary information to 
the Flint Glass Workers, together with 
literature and instructions for organiz- 
ing. 

Two letters of Organizer Walsh, of 
San Francisco, were read, in which he 
stated that he had made arrangements 
for the local to take charge of the Jap- 
anese translations and literature. His 
news from Portland shows the locals 
are going along at good speed. At Oak- 
land he found a membership of two 
dozen, and at San Francisco, on noon 
of the day previous, he had spoken on 
the street and got thirteen new members. 
He closed his letters by saying every- 
thing was promising along the coast, 
and he looked for a good year for the 
organization. 

The following letter was read from J. 
Gallagher, Secretary of McCabe Miners' 
Union : 

"McCabe, Arizona. Jan. 20, 1007. 
"Wm. E. Trautmann. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, I. W. W. 
"Fellow Worker :- 

"Please find inclosed money order for 
one hundred dollars donated by the Mc- 
Cabe Miners' Union No. 118. W. F. of 
M., by unanimous vote at a regular 
meeting January 10th, 1007. 

"We have also appointed a committee 
of four to solicit m jiey from the mem- 
bership to be forwarded to your address 
to be used for organization. We are 
sure this committee will meet with suc- 
cess, as the membership of this union 
realizes that the Industrial Workers of 
the World is the only labor organization 
launched up to the present time that 
stands for the inter* ,ts p* the working 
masses, and their interests a tune, and on 
this account we feel that it should have 
the support of all those working for the 
emancipation of their class. We hope in 
the future that the work of organization 
will not be neglected. The hundreds of 
thousands of proletarians outside the 
ranks of organized labor must be 
reached, and we are sure if competent 
organizers who can expound the princi- 
ples of the I. W. W. and show to mis- 
sion on the economic field, can reach 
those thousands, they will only be too 
ready to join the organization that has 
for its ultimate end the emancipation of 
the workers. We know from past expe- 
rience that the trade or draft unions 
have outlived their usefulness, that they 
cannot successfully cope with the pres- 
ent capitalistic system. We also know 
that the I. W. W. offere the only solu- 
tion for the freedom of our class, and 
011 that account should have the support 
of all the workers. 

"Please forward receipt for this 
amount, and oblige, 
Tours for Industrial Unionism, 
"McCabe Miners' Union W. F. M. 

"By J. Gallagher, Sec'y." 
Letter was read from Assistant Secre- 
tary Haggerty, stating that he had re- 
ceived notification of his election, and 
wishes to express sincere thanks for the 
confidence placed in him. He was un- 
able to state just when he could start for 
Chicago, but during his stay in Butte, 
would do whatever he could for the 
movement without any cost to the or- 
ganization. 

Report was read from Organiser Pox. 
of Louisville, Ky. Ht had had bad 
weather with rain 



which had operated against propaganda 
work. However, he had h«'l good at- 
tendance at all the meetings, and the 
men whom he met expressed themselves 
pleased with the movement and prom- 
ised to study it What Louirrillr partic- 
ularly needed was good I. V. W. liter- 
ature. He bad held five nuttings dur- 
ing the veek and received tr/o members 
for the mixed local. 

Letters was read from Missoula, 
Mont, stating that the local there had 
been notified by Ex-Presideit Sherman 
that there was nev only on-? I. W. W., 
and Sherman and the old Hoard were 
"it," and that Wilburn, former member 
of the I. W. W., had stated at a meet- 
ing that he had a copy of the court s de- 
cision that had come to him from Judge 
Honore personally, showing that Sher- 
man had been "fully sustain ;d." A re- 
quest was made in the letter for a correct 
report of the Master in Chancery, with 
the judpe's scnl 011. if possible to obtain 
the same. 

The General Secretary was instructed 
to see the Master in Chancery immedi- 
ately, and endeavor to have him place 
his seal on the findings and forward a 
copy to the fellow-worker in Missoula. 

The General Secretary reported 
lengthy communications from Seattle in 
regard to trouble there between various 
factions, and making appeal for some- 
thing to be done by the Advisory Board. 

It was moved by Forberg, seconded by 
Lawson, that F. Heslewood, member of 
the General Executive Board, be in- 
structed to proceed to Seattle at his 
earliest convenience, and report fully on 
the entire situation, doing what he can 
to restore harmony among the factions. 

Letter was read from G. H. Noonan, 
Secretary Local 12, I. W. W., Lo« An- 
geles, CaL, calling attention to the case 
of Charles Boch. now lying in Multono- 
mah County jail at Portland, Oregon. 
This case had been brought up before 
the convention and the Incoming execu- 
tive board was instructed to correspond 
with the San Diego Portland and Los 
Angeles locals to do what they could to 
assist the fellow-worker in his trouble. 
The letter from local No. 12 protested 
against there having been no action 
taken in the matter and urged immediate 
action. 

The General Secretary reported that 
he had immediately after the convention 
notified the courts in Portland, Oregon, 
regarding the action of the convention 
that they had gene on record as pro- 
claiming the innocence of Fellow-work- 
er Boch, and calling for a new trial. 
The Secretary further reported that the 
documents inclosed, which had been left 
with the convention, were very volumin- 
ous and they had not been gone through 
fully. 

On motion of Lawson, seconded by 
Forberg. the General Secretary and the 
editor of the Industrial Bulletin were in- 
structed to go over the documents with 
the assistance of members of the Ad- 
visory Board, and as quickly as possible 
publish a leaflet calling attention to the 
true details of the case and urging some 
definite action on behalf of the impris- 
oned fellow-worker. 

Letter was read from Schenectady. N. 
Y.. calling attention to the fact that in 
the industrial bulletin No. 5 a mistake 
was made in publishing the votes cast on 
the referendum. This mistake had al- 
ready been called to the attention of the 
Advisory Board, and a complete tabula- 
tion of the entire vote cast had been 
placed in the printer's hands to be sent 
out to sll local unions. 

The General Secretary read circulars 
in connection with the Moyer-Haywood 
and Pettibone trial, and also the publi- 
cation of certain documents incriminat- 
ing Charles O. Sherman, which had 
come into the hands of the I. W. W. 
His circular as prepared for publication 
was approved. 

On motion the board adjourned. 

The following bills were approved: 

The following bills won. npproved: 
Jan. 

18 $71 W. W. Cox, org., ac. 

.. ... «*P««»s 81.00 

1$ $7« Well Bros, for Transfer 

binder T.JI 

18 $77 McDermott, sc. steno- 

.. ... , graphic report $0.00 

19 87$ A. & Edwards, editor; 

• salary week ending 

„ Jan , uaI 7 ,,tn 

19 $79 C. Jacobson. stenog., 
for week ending Jan. 
19th 14.00 

19 $$• Otto Justh. asst. sal- 
ary for week ending 
Jan. 13th 14.09 

19 $$1 L. M. Forberg. org., for 



age $1.60; telephone 

$5c 1$.$$ 

IS $8$ J. P. Thompson, org., 
for week ending Jan. 
19th; salary i 18.00; 
hall rent $1.00; mlle- 

**• 18 85; meals $1.7$ $1.1$ 

19 $$$ Office expense, postage 
stamps from drawer 
$1.36: telephone calra, 
... awPP'lsa. etc.. $!.$$.. I.TI 

19 $$4 Rubber seals ll.$9 

10 $$4 O. H. Hansen Co. for 

„ ... rubber seals $ 11.59 

"1 $15 Kerwln Bros, on ac- 
count printing of 
suppHes $9.0* 

ra'i ... ... 

„ eek ending Jan. It. 14.00 

:i $$7 Postage stamps $.09 

$1 $$$ F. Heslewood, organls- 

... ' n «V (voucher out).. 11.00 
23 $$9 w. W. Cox, organiser, 



1$ $96 
2$ 999 



II. A. Harton, organiz- 
er, nalary $21; mi'. - 
age $8.65; hotel n r .1 
J. H. W.ilsh. orgont. 
for week ending l>. i . 
8th, salary lli.l'i. 
meals 80c; expense* 
$2.70; salary for wiek 
ending !>ec. I, $18.00; 
meals $4.10; expense 

$4.00 

\V. R. Fox, organizer, 
for week ending Jan. 
6th. salary $18.00; 
mileage $3.50; hotel 

76c 

Postage stamps 

8 J. French, for ex- 
pense to Skowhcgitr 







$50.00; telegruph V. 








Jan. 25th 


14.97 


25 


405 


The Whitehead and 








Hoag Co., on account 










100.00 


25 


406 


Wm. E. Trautmann. on 








account of salary for 










10.00 


25 


407 


E. Y. Horder, for filing 










1.18 


26 


40$ 


Oalltz and Pabst. for 










35.00 


26 


409 


A. 8. Edwards, editor. 





2« 411 
2$ 41$ 



26 414 
2$ 415 



salary for week «..._ 
Ing Dec. 26, $20.00; 
balance for week 
ending Dec. 12. 10.00 
D. R. Olnsburg, steno- 
grapher, salary for 
week ending Jan. 26 
l^bor News Co., bill 

for leaflets 

O. Justh, salary for 
week ending Jan. 19 
J. P. Thompson, organ- 
izer, fsr week ending 
Jan. 26, salary $18.00; 
meals $1.60; mileage 
$2.80: hall rent $2.00 
Mrs. Forberg, organ- 
iser, salary $15.00; 

mileage $2.00 

A. U Mcintosh, assist- 
ing organizers for 
week ending Jan. 26 
Cash payment for but- 
tons $2.00; stamps 
bought In post office 
$2.00; stamps bought 
from drawer $1.96; 
stationery, telephone 
calls, special delivery 
stamps, etc., $1.55 



OFFICIAL 
ANN OUNCEM ENTS 

Nstkmal OfTlcti 310 F^tshTcmpic,CMcaf« I 



Frico List of, Supplies: 

Constitutions, In English, per 100. .$5 00 
Constitutions, In other languages. 

per 100 7 00 

Local Letterheads, per 100 50 

Envelopes, per 100 50 

Withdrawal Cards, per for 10 10 

Application blanks, per 100 80 

Arrearages notices, per 100 50 

Warrant Book, each 30 

Keceipt Book, each :» 

Lecger, 100 pages 1 25 

Ledger, 200 pages 8 00 

Ledger, 800 pages 8 00 

Ledger, 400 pages 3 50 

Ledger, 500 pages 5 00 

Day Book. 100 pages 1 00 

Treasurer s Cash Book 75 

Minute Book W 

Rubber Stamps and Pad 50 

Seal for the Union 1 00 

Buttons, cheap grade, eat h 10 

Buttons, better grade 85 



Button* on Hand 

The General Secretary is now prepared 
to fill orders for buttons. A stock of 
two kinds, to be sold at 10 cents and 35 
cents, has been received and orders can 
be promptly filled. They are of better 
quality than the buttons formerly sold at 
higher prices. Send in your order at 
once for as many as your local can use. 



News of the Movement | 
From Far and Near 



for week ending Jan. 
19th: salary |1$.00; 
mileage $$.T0 $9 79 



2$ $99 Wm. R. Fox. organiser, 

balance due IMS 

2$ 191 A. B. Dick Co. on ac- 
count, for Edison 

Order $1.80 $1.$9 

... an- 

__lng 

Dec. 1$, salitry $1$.00; 
mileage $1.46; tele- 

?hone 4$c; expense 
0c; for week ending 
Dee. S3, aalurr $18.00; 
mileage $1.10; ex- 
pense lie: for week 
ending Dee. ISth. 
salary $13.00; meals 
90c; mileage $1.40; 
expense 30c: (or 
week ending Jan. S, 
salary 818.00; meals 

84 491 Kerwln Broa en ac- 
count printing sup- 
plies H.to 

14 4*1 International Printing 
Co.. ah account of 
supplies SS.99 

94 49$ J. P. Thompson, organ- 

... . «"sr. on account 19 H 

91 494 American Exnrsse Co., 
bill for week ending 
... ^l«meogTaph machine 18.99 

II III W. J. Rogers, expense 
In organising loeal 
at Wfcet Lake. Lsu, 

•II Oliver Typewriter Co., 

>. Ill T/c?;,.^¥l»..hin$i co-. 

for leaflets (voucher 

miO $$.$+ 



The secretary of the New York Indus- 
trial Cou.icil is George H. Vaughan ; his 
temporary office address is 2-6 New 
Reade street and office hours 7:30 to 10. 

I wish to announce that the strike 
against A. Beller & Co. is over. For that 
reason I call on every one who holds 
subscription lists or tickets to send the 
money or subscription lists to the under- 
signed. 

The money will be used to fight the 
injunction. All the balance will go to 
the organization fund of the Union. 

Samuel Lefkowitz, 
8a Avenue D, New York City. 

The Industrial Council of New York 
will hold a ball and voting contest 
March 30. The question to be decided 
by votes is "Which is the most popular 
organization in the I. W. W.?" and the 
winning local will receive a full set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannic 

The I. W. W. at Portland, Oregon, 
cleansed of reaction and fortified against 
its sinister influences, is today 700 strong 
and growing. That kind of report should 
now Begin to come in from every point 
where the banner of revolutionary union- 
ism has been raised. 

The Falkirk (Scotland) District Ad- 
vocates of Industrial Unionism meets 
every alternate Tuesday; a sentiment 
favorable to an organization of the I. 
W. W. in Great Britain is being created. 
The secretary of the Falkirk District is 
T. Y. Williamson. 17 Callendar View, 
High Pleasance, Falkirk. Other district 
secretaries of the Industrial Union 
movement in Great Britain are as fol- 
lows: 

Birmingham— A. lLe" flock, 3 Sal ford 
Road, Sparkbrook. 

Bournemouth— Open Meeting held at 
to Shelly Road, Boscombe, every Thurs- 
day at 8 p. m. 

Glasgow— J. W. Mulr. 181 Comlodden 
Drive, Maryhill. 

Leith— C. Craig, 10a Kirkgate. 

London— E. J. B. Allen, joo N. End 
Road, W. Kensington. 

North Kent-Harold P. 
Suffolk Cottages, Footscray. 

Sheffield— B. Rollings, 99 Jansoa 
Street, Carlbrook. 

Wigan— W. R. Stoker, 17 New Mar- 
ket Strttt 



All miners at Brisbot, Ark* art re- 
ported to hsvt joined the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. 
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Part 



in Social Revolution 



Dora Montefiore 

The influence that a single woman, 
who«e opinion is formed, and who has 
the courage of her convictions, may 
wield over other women, is well illustrat- 
ed by the late disturbance in the English 
House of Commons over the petition 
presented by the Woman Suffrage advo- 
cates. 

Dora Montcfiorc, a woman and a So- 
cialist, an owner of property as well, 
took the position that inasmuch as she 
was not recognized by the government 
of Great Britain as of sufficient import- 
ance to possess the franchise, as unfit to 
vote, had no power to take part in the 
making and enforcing of laws, that 
therefore she should not be asked to pay 
taxes. Having come to this conclusion, 
the next tiling for her to do was to re- 
fuse to pay her taxes, which she did. 
This, of course, created a sensation. Of- 
ficers were sent to her place but found 
that they were kept out by locks and 
bars. They threw a summons over the 
garden wall and informed the plucky 
woman that she must obey it. But she 
refused to recognize the summons and 
the fight continued until some friend, 
more sentimental than sensible, went and 
paid her taxes for her. This brought 
the fight to a close so far as the officials 
and Dora Montcfiorc were concerned. 

The matter, however, was by no 
means ended. Women sprang up all 
over Great Britain, enthused by her ex- 
ample, who demanded the right of suf- 
frage for women. They attended public 
meetings, questioned law makers wher- 
ever possible, made matters decidedly 
unpleasant for the "lords of creation" 
and finally ended the agitation by eleven 
of them marching into the Sacred House 
of Commons with a monster petition. 
When the wise law makers of whom that 
august body is composed refused to re- 
ceive the petition the women promptly 
raised a disturbance, and were as 
promptly arrested. 

The magistrate before whom the 
ladies were tried offered to release them 
on bonds to keep the peace, but the 
women true to the non-compromising at- 
titude they had assumed throughout the 
incident, refused to give bonds. The 
magistrate then sentenced them to two 
months' imprisonment. 

In jail they were treated like the 
worst criminals — compelled to dress in 
the clothes of convicts, to subsist on dry 
bread, weak tea and potatoes. They 
were kept in solitary confinement in cells 
twenty-three hours out of twenty-four, 
the other hour being passed in exercise 
in the yard of the prison. During this 
hour, however, the women were not al- 
lowed to talk nor were they allowed pen 
and paper to write in their cells. 

The newspaper writers and authors of 
the stamp of Bernard Shaw took up the 
case ot the women and by sending let- 
ter? tn the London Times and other 
periodicals raised a public agitation in 
their favor, so that the authorities re- 
leased them at the end of the first month 
of their imprisonment without any rea- 
sons being given. Thus by one woman 
taking a decided stand for what she be- 
lieved to be right and using the only 
power she possessed to gain her end, 
started all the pub'ic discussion, the dis- 
turbance in the House of Commons, the 
trial in the courts and the imprisonment 
in jail, thereby accomplishing more edu- 
cation along the line of woman suffrage 
in twelve months in Great Britain than 
ha* been accomplished by fifty year* of 
forming political parties and appealing 
to the men voters to give to woman the 
ha1W in this country. 

I don't wi«h to be understood as at- 
taching any importance to woman suf- 
fr.nce. The point I wish to make is 
that uliilc the suffrage for which Dora 
Montcfiorc stood was only a reform and 
such was of no importance, her mcth- 
fxl of fiehtinp for it \v,n revolutionary 
and can be of educational value to the 
women in this country in the Socialist 
movement where the reverse is true. 
The social ownership and control of the 
tools of industry which the Socialist 
women advocate is revolutionary, but 
the method of working to elect men to 
office so that they may make laws to 
abolish private ownership and establish 
«ocinl ownership is rcactioncry in the 
extreme. Because women who adopt 
this method arc attempting to use a pow- 
er which they do not possess, or, in 
other words, arc entrusting their eman- 
cipation to others rather than striving to 
achieve it for themselves. At the same 
time they are neglecting a power which 
they do posses and which the working 
class as a class must use to achieve free- 
dom. This is the power of organization 
within the industries. Wherever women 
are engaged in industry let them organ- 
ize, not by themselves, but together with 
the men with whom they work; let them 
take an active part in the control of the 
organization and the education of the 
unorganized ; by so doing they will be- 
come a part of the embrvo of the Indus- 
trial Commonwealth which is forming 
within the shell of capitalism. 



The Schenectady Situation 

(Concluded from pa«e 1) 



a rousing »>ig and enthusiastic meeting, 
at which the General Electric Workers' 
Industrial Union No. I wis formed. 

It is a peculiar fact that practically all 
the reactionary locals are locals which 
have formerly been affiliated with the 
A. F. of L.. and in my opinion steps 
should be taken by the Executive Board 
to absolutely prevent the practice of tak- 
ing in locals in a body. If we stop this, 
we will get all the members who are 
worth having, without having to accept 
the residue, those, who are not yet 
through with their kindergarten d*ij, 
the A. F. of L. 

The precarious position of the inde- 
pendents is clearly shown by the fact 
that none of them, after one encounter 
before a very small meeting of local 49, 
dared to meet National Orgjnizer Jas. 
P. Thompson in an argument, although 
he threw down the gauntlet to them 
every time he spoke, 

E. J. Lund, 
Ree. SecV, G. E. W. !. U. No. t. 



Or. the Canal Zone 

The following interesting letter re- 
ceived at this office is from an Industrial 
Worker employed at Gorgona, on the 
Panama Canal Zone: 

"It is with pleasure that I read the 
announcement in the Daily People that 
ihe Bulletin would hereafter be issued 
weekly. Conditions on the zone are not 
the best for Revolutionists or revolu- 
tionary organizations. I endeavored to 
establish an I. W. W. club in Gorgona 
but after learning that secret service 
men were abroad in this land, and 
knowing that the establishment of a rev- 
olutionary organization would only 
cause the expulsion from the Isthmus 
of its members, I gave it up, and like 
the rest of the suckers that came to the 
Isthmus 'I won't be here but a short 
time.' 

"The conditions on the zone a;c any- 
thing but pleasant— for the most part 
only needs five letters G-r-a-f-t. From 
the time we left New Orleans until the 
present as long as wc remain on the 
Isthmus, until we pull the cash from 
our jeans to fill the coffers of the steam 
ship company we are in the grasp of 
commercial pirates. Let me begin in the 
beginning and end when I get tired. 
W^ sailed from New Orleans Nov. 25 
on Steamship Ellis of the United Fruit 
Co., 129 men with hopes in their breasts, 
soon to be crushed. The capacity of the 
old tub was 60, the other 60 went down 
in the hole where thev carry freight. 
Enough. One who reads may surmise 
what kind of a time 129 men had. when 
we had only room for 60, and how we 
enjoyed our Thanksgiving, 'swell in- 
deed.' We arrived in Colon Nov. 30th and 
were immediately transferred into this 
dark, dismal, damp, dungeon-like place, 
where the mountains roll about on each 
side and the Chagres river winds and 
twines hither and thither. God knows 
where. Gorgona is anything but pleas- 
ant. Upon our arrival in Gorgona we 
were quartered in what is known as the 
old Canteen, an old French building. 40 
men to the room full of biiRs, roaches 
and fleas, on bare cots and the stench 
from the choked-up closets was almost 
unbearable. Wc stayed there about a 
week, when wc were transferred to new 
quarters, our beds and mattresses ar- 
riving about a week later. No pillows, 
blankets or sheets in the commissary to 
lnr\ We were strangers, in a strange 
land. The story from the quarter-mast- 
er that the men came down in a rush 
gave us some satisfaction. The agent 
represented to me before I came that 
everything was lovelv and the commis- 
sion was doing everything in its power 
to make the 'goose hang high.' 

"When meal time came we were in- 
formed that hotel books consisted of 50 
tickets to the book, at a price of $15. 
You must work long enough to have 
that amount coming to you before you 
can put in your application for one, and 
then wait another week before you get 
it. You cannot buy one for cash, they 
charge 50c per meal until you get one 
The meals arc poor, notwithstanding 
Teddy's praise of same; flap-jacks and 
wagon grease, a plate of oat meal and 
an egg. cold storage, so old and hard 
they arc unfit to eat. is breakfast. Any 
free lunch counter in the states puts up 
a letter meal for 5c than is placed be- 
fore the men in the Gorgona hotel. Gor- 
gona has its full quota of booze fighters. 
Why shouldn't it? The master me- 
chanic, who by the way is the largest 
pebble on the Gorgona beach, owns the 
only saloon of any consequence in town. 
It is to his material interest to keep his 
customers at the zone. The result is 
fightine. thievery and all kinds of rowdv- 
ism. The mechanics use for water in 
the Gorgona shoos condensed steam, at 
all times hot or luke warm ; all the men 
of all nationalties. white, black or brown 
flop their lips over the same one-inch 
pipe, no regards paid to health there 
It is said the government pays for ice 
frr the employees, but it never passes 
the American billiard saloon. The aver- 
age life of a job here is considered 15 
days. Thousands come and thousands 
go. Of the 120 men that came on the 
boat when I did not one dozen are on 
the zone tod.iv. There arc tfircc men 
to every job and boat loads arriving 
three and four times a week. Mostly 
from New York and the Eastern States. 

"Mechanics of 15 and 20 vcars' experi- 
ence arc fired. l>odv and breeches, for 
the least mistake. Why is this thus? 
Why do they bring in men when they 
are not needed and so reckless in dis- 
charging them? One of the high offi- 
cials of the commission is vice president 
of the most important steamship line 
plyine between New York and Colon, 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 
Probably this has no connection, but it 
is whimpered out loud hereabouts that 
a rake off occurs at intervals on the 
transportation lines. 

"I was told that I would get family 
quarters within six months. The few 
who have tried to stick it out gave up in 
disgust. There are quarters for officials 
and men with a political pull, as for my- 
self I wouldn't risk bringing mine to 
this graft-ridden country. 

"Anent the health of this glorious 
country; the hospitals are nil full and 
this in the healthy season. Malarial, in- 
tcrmittant, remittant and pernicious fev- 
ers are at all times common. Leprosy 
is known to exist on Uic zone. Yellow 
fever and smallpox never fail to ap- 
pear each year, and. the season now 
drawing near. The deathly pallor of 
the faces you meet on the streets tells 
the talc of the poisonous country. It is 
perpetual summer here. Vegetation is 
of verv rapid growth and very rapid de- 
cay. The result is the creation of an 
intense miasmatic poison. The 'Pure 
Mountain Spring Water" so extensively 
advertised by the commission agents, is 
pure before it leaves the spring, but aft- 
er traveling for miles over decomposed 
vegetable matter, it is pure somewhat on 
the order of the pure jungle brand of 
beef canned for sale in our American 
factories. Thev have the 'Pure Moun- 
tain Spring Water' dammed up just 
alx>ve Gorgona. The dam causes it to 
spread out into a marsh, covered with 
green slime, very much like the swamps 
of Louisiana in the summer time. It is 
pumped from this marsh into a reservoir 
on top of a mountain and gavitates to 
the quarters, hot and nasty. It it aaid 
that the first two years is the hardest to 
stay, after that you can stay alright, if 
tome meddlesome friend doesn't ship 
your body back to the states. For the 
benefit of the members of the Industrial 



Workers of the World I give these few 
brief facts. I would advise no working 
man to come to the rone. I will soon 
be back in the States and in the move- 
ment for the emancipation of our class." 



Just a Little Disappointed 

Cunninghame-Graham, noted English 
Socialist, has written a pithy letter to a 
friend giving impressions he has gained 
of the Socialist-Laborites in parliament, 
from which the following extract is 
taken : 

"In regard to the party, I confess I 
am a little (just a little) disappointed. 
I sec that the whole capitalist press is 
loud in praise of the 'moderation,' the 
'good manners,' t'..e 'aptitude for Parlia- 
mentary business,' and the 'general ad- 
herence to sound principles of states- 
manship' of the Labor Party. Then I 
rub my eyes, and ask myself, 'Are these 
the men whose speeches I read at their 
elections?' 

"Not for a moment do I think that 
the notorious want of ventilation in the 
House of Commons has affected their 
principles ; but I wonder sometimes, 
what in reality were their principles as 
nnderstanded of themselves? Then I 
remember that in the various lists of 
books by which they professed th< 
selves to have been influenced in the 
making of their characters that (in 
gard to the economics at least) not a 
man of them seems to have studied any 
book on the subject of a later date than, 
say, 1875. The Bible and Shakespeare 
seem to have been the intellectual pabu- 
lum of the most of them (Mr. Kcir 
Ilardic adds Burns.) 'Now, though 
these two works arc incomparably great 
and beautiful in themselves, I confess 
that a mere Bible Christian or a Shake- 
spearean student is not exactly my idea 
of a fighting Socialist. 

"Nearly all the members of the Lib- 
eral Party, with the exception of Mr. 
Morlcy. are extremely well grounded in 
the Bible, and Mr Birrcll no doubt has 
read Shakespeare. Thus, as far as lit- 
erary equipment is concerned, it is dif- 
ficult to discern whether the Liberal or 
the Labor Party has the best of it. 

"But in regard to economics, it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that some of the 
younger and more advanced Liberals, 
such as Mr. Mastcrman, Mr. Belloc, or 
Mr. Mason, arc considerably better read 
in recent economics than is any member 
of the Labor Party. 

"In regard to achievement I see that 
all the little fag-ends and tags of legis- 
lation passed by the Government in fa- 
vor of the working classes is put down 
by some to the presence in Parliament 
of the Party led by Mr. Keir Hardie. 

"Of course that may be so, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman may 
tremble in his shoes, but it docs not look 
as if he did, for not a single item of the 
somewhat scrappy legislation I have re- 
ferred to could possibly cause a single 
qualm to the most orthodox of the Non- 
conformist supporters of the Govern- 
ment. 

"What I fail to sec is, any distinctive 
policy on the part of the Labor Party; 
secondly, any distinctive dividing-line 
between them and the ordinary Liber- 
als; and. thirdly, any decided protest 
they have made on any great social or 
racial question since they have entered 
Parliament. 

"Therefore, as I say. I am a little 
(just a little) disappointed. 

"Take, for example, the hangings and 
floggings at Denshawi. 'As far as I 
know, the Labor Party, as a party, did 
nothing in particular, though of course 
they did it extremely well, after the 
fashion of the House of Lords in the 
musical comedy. Then came the Zulu 
affair, and with the exception of their 
leader the same policy o' the 'still strong 
man.' was again pursued. 

"No policy, no dividing line, no pro- 
test against any of the Government's ar- 
bitrary proceedings in Egvpt and Zulu- 
land. 

"Their policy is (up to the present 
time) entirely negative. 

"Well ... I confess. I am a little 
(just a very, very little) disappointed." 



Changes in One Trade 

The carpenter of twenty years ago or 
more, says an old carpenter,' hewed, 
sawed, and carved out the pieces that 
go to make up a building's wooden 
work. The carpenter of today takes the 
product of a mill and puts it into place. 
The carpenter of twenty years ago 
worked as much in the shop as he did 
in building. Now he works almost ex- 
clusively on buildings. Twenty years 
ago a carpenter owned a tool chest con- 
taining tools to the value of $100 at 
least ; today he need not have over $io 
or $12 worth to be equipped for wprk. 
Where formerly when he went to work 
upon a building he knew that he was as- 
sured steady employment for two. three, 
four, and even five months at a time he 
now knows that he may be out of em- 
ploymert in a week or two, or even 
sooner. 

Some of them brought with them the 
full assortment of tools that made up 
the carpenter's kit in those days. Others 
who were to do the rougher work 
brought only the simpler tools. But 
every man among them was capable of 
doing any part of the work to be done in 
the building. Their wages were from $2 
to $2.50 a day and the day was nine or 
ten hours long. The carpenters in the 
city at that time numbered in the neigh- 
borhood of .1,000 and they were debating 
whether they should strike for an ad- 
vance to $3 a day. 

The present day carpenter receives 50 
cents an hour. With an eight-hour day 
this is $4 a day, or nearly twice the av- 
erage pay of the old timer. His work 
is simple. The carpenter who comes to 
work on a modern building finds every- 
thing ready to his hand. There it no 
need for the elaborate tool chest of the 
days gone by and none for the old 
skilled hands and eye. Window cases, 
doors, partitions, moldings, rails, and 
every conceivable thing to be used in the 
woodwork of the building are made and 
fitted at the mill. The window case 
comes io one piece. The carpenter takes 
it and fits it in place. Partitions come in 
sections ready to be fitted together* as 
do moldings, etc. The carpenter fits 
them together. His work is not com- 
plicated. 

To sum up the differences in the work 



of the carpenter twenty years ago and 
the one today. He gets $4 a day where 
his predecessor got $2 or $2.50. His 
work is not steady ; the other's was. He 
is liable to discharge any time at any 
kind of a job. Twenty years ago, when 
he started on a job he knew he could 
hold it until it was finished if his work 
was up to the standard of quality re- 
quired. Now when he starts on a job 
he knows he can hold it until the fore- 
man gets ready to discharge him. He 
never was "bossed" before; now he is 
under the surveillance of an overseer. 
Before he needed more tools and more 
skill. So in the matter of work he is 
less a craftsman than a mechanic, less 
an independent factor than a cog in a 
wheel. He makes more money when he 
works, and probably his total earnings 
for the year are a trifle more than in the 
old days. It takes him lcss^ime to learn 
his trade well, but the apprentice rule 
forces him to serve the same number of 
years at beginner's wages. His financial 
condition, then, is nearly the same, but 
the independence which his ability form- 
erly gave him is lost to him forever. In 
total, he works harder and less inde- 
pendently for a little more money than 
he did twenty years ago. 



General Labor News 

The Kokomo, Ind., Steel and Wire 
Co. holds a man's wages back for one 
week and when an employe needs money 
he is recommended to the time-keeper 
who obligingly loans money to any 
workman at 15 per cent a month. 

Ransom Witherell, who died the other 
day at Northampton, Mass., aged nine- 
ty-five years, was the inventor of clothes- 
pins. At eighteen he engaged in the bas- 
ket business and he invented many con- 
trivances, including what was claimed to 
be the first bicycle, clothespins and a 
hammockette chair. 

The bill for regulating employment 
agencies, the suppression of "blind" or 
other want advertisements to deceive 
workers, has been recommended for pas- 
sage in the Illinois legislature. 

An average ten per cent increase in 
iron and steel rates has just been de- 
cided upon by the railroads engaged in 
this kind of traffic. The advance will 
mean $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 more for 
the railroads annually. 

George D. Bradford, president of the 
First National Bank, of Waverly, 111., 
and owner of a large department store 
there and a chain of stores in a number 
of Illinois cities, committed suicide by 
shooting himself through the head. Over- 
work is given as the cause. 

Present indications point to a warm 
time at Butte, Mont. The Butte Min- 
ers' union, which has a membership of 
about 7,000, voted to amend its constitu 
tion so as to make the daily wage $4 in 
stead of $3.50. This increase will go into 
effect May 1. Officialsof the Amalgamated 
Company practically began hostilities 
with the organization when it laid off be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 miners and sus- 
pended all development and construction 
work. Officials of the company declared 
that by May 1 the miners will either 
have to surrender or face a prolonged 
strike. The companies, they assert, are 
in shape for a prolonged strike. Con- 
tractors sav that no building will be done 
in Butte this year, and that the city will 
be completely paralyzed. Many large 
buildings half completed will remain un- 
finished. 




All Sorts of Curious Facts 

The rails of the Belt Line road ii 
Philadelphia are the heaviest in the 
world. 

Manchuria last year purchased $12.- 
000.000 worth of goods from the United 
States. 

It is said that buzzards and vultures 
can scent their food at a distance of 40 

miles. 

Shallow wells giving out a good quan- 
tity of oil have been discovered around 
Mexico City. 

Whaling is a growing industry in the 
South Atlantic, centering around the 
Falkland Islands. 

Pigeons anc' turkeys each have a nat- 
ural temperature of 109 degrees, which 
is 10 degrees higher than man's. 

The Republic, of Panama contains 
about 20.781,000 acres of land, of which 
about 76.450 acres are under cultivation. 

German, which is : -»oken by upward of 
75.000,000 people, ranks third in num- 
ber among the four leading languages of 
Europe proper. 

Twenty million dollars is the estimated 
value of the debris left by the San Fran- 
cisco catastrophe. 

A patent for paper waistcoats has been 
taken out in Switzerland. They will cost 
only 4 cents, and are said to be warmer 
than a woolen garment. 

It is estimated that the gowns wcrn 
at the New York horse show represent- 
ed a total cost of $500,000. 

Over too miles of trees are to be 
planted between Winnipeg and Calgary 
by the railroad for snow breaks. 

New York City has 18,000 lawyers, one 
for every 250 of the population. And the 
business of most of them is to defeat 
justice. 

Some of the greatest authorities on 
radium are now inclined to believe that 
it is a compound rather than a chemical 
element. 

According to late figures, the total 
number of industrial workers in Bel- 
gium was 1,265,000. of which 295,000 
were women. 

In the forests of Canada a motor is in 
use which is capable of dragging, a train 
of 200 tons weight of logs at a speed of 
2 miles an hour. 

Exports from the United States to the 
Republic of Panama in 1906 aggregated 
nearly $14,000,000, as against $8,000,000 
for the preceding year. 

Couches are provided in the waiting 
rooms of railway stations in Sweden. 
Porters call the sleeping passengers ten 
minutes before each train is due. 

According to one authority, the wealth 
of the United States, if converted into 
$t bills, would reach from the earth to 
the moon and back again 30 times. 

Glass bricks, a German product, are 
translucent, but not transparent, and pos- 
sess the advantage of being add proof 
and of harboring no disease germs. 

Coal tar is used in France on country 
roads. It is cheaper than crude petro- 
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leum and better, it is claimed. It makes 
an air-tight and water-tight covering 
for the road. 

Japan possesses 2,000 newspapers, and 
when it is remembered that 25 years ago 
it did not publish a single journal, this 
rapid growth must be regarded as one of 
the most brilliant achievements in jour- 
nalistic history. 

Ireland, which was once a great fruit 
producing country, is now a buyer of 
fruit. It is the same with butter, which 
in former years was produced in^ great 
purity and considerable quantity in the 
Emerald Isle. It now comes from Den- 
mark and Norway. 

In China, if a member of the house 
hold becomes insane and troublesome, 
the common custom is to chain that per- 
son to a post or to a heavy stone when 
in the house. In Canton is a woman 
who has thus been chained for 15 years. 

It has been reported that $50,000,000 
has been raised— largely in Canada and 
the United States— for the construction 
of the Canton and Hankow Railroad in 
China. 

Montpelier, Vt., with 6,000 population, 
holds more thin $6,000,000 of Kansas 
mortgages. This is an average of over 
$1,000 for every man. woman and child 
in the town. 

In 1617 a book was written which no 
doubt foreshadowed wireless telegraphy. 
It mentions the communication between 
two persons at different points by means 
of a lodestone and a needle placed on a 
metal dial. 

The oldest secret trade processes now 
in existence are said to be the manufac- 
ture of Chinese red, or vermillion. and 
the method of inlaying the hardest steel 
with gold and silver. They were both 
known to the Romans. 

In 1829 Ebr.iezer Brown started ir 
Troy, N. Y., the first collar and cuff fac- 
tory on earth. Now in that city there 
are at least 17,000 persons who earn their 
living by making these things. That city 
manufactures about 00 per cent of the 
collars and cuffs in the country. 

The first phonographic watch was made 
in Paris in 1897. It was large arid heavy 
but was regarded as a great curiosity 
nevertheless. Now, however, watches 
that speak the hours in place of chiming 
them are not at all uncommon. 

The products of the paper mills of the 
country, mostly in New England and the 
north central states, have increased 
eighteen fold since 1850. Over 3,500,000 
cords of wood are being used every year 
in making pulp in our paper mills. 

In Vienna last year 425 persons com- 
mitted suicide and 707 attempted it Sick- 
ness was the cause in 100 cases, love un- 
requited ir. 63. poverty in 31, domestic 
strife in 23, and too much wealth in 2. 
The oldest was a man of 87 and the 
youngest a girl o' 8. 

Minneapolis makes more breadstuffs 
than any other city in the world. There 
are twenty-two enormous flour mills in 
the Minnesota city, whose combined 
daily capacity Is equal to grinding the 
wheat from 26,000 acres of rich Ameri- 
can fields. Their daily output amounts 
to 75.000 barrels of flour. 

The only province in Spain where pea- 
nuts arc pioduccd, is Valencia. There 
are two different sorts, one containing 
two nuts— probably known in America 
as Spanish peanuts— and the other con- 
taining three or four nuts, known in 
England as "giints." The first class is 
by far the most common and cheapest. 



Headquarters is now supplied with a 
new stock of buttons. They are of a su- 
perior make to those used heretofore, 
and the prices. 10 cents and 35 cents, are 
below those formerly charged. Send 
your orders in today for as many as 
your local needs. 

General Secretary Trautmann was the 
speaker at a large meeting of miners at 
Panama, III., Sunday last. He found 
there the same eager desire to know 
about Industrial Unionism as exists in 
other localities in the state. 

The Organization Committee of the 
New York Industrial Council has taken 
up the matter of organising the insurance 
agents of New York. All insurance men I 
interested in building up sn I. W. W. or- 
ganization are requested to communi- 
cate with George H. Vauihan, Secretary 
New York Industrial Council, t-6 
Rrade street. 
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